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Editorial 


Arabian Nightmares 


ae RECENTLY CROWNED young king of Saudi 
Arabia (King Saud) has decided to take the 
world into his confidence and to reveal a cher- 
ished dream. The dream turns out to be a night- 
mare of first rate magnitude. The new King 
of Saudi Arabia offers his solution to the prob- 
lem of Arab-Israel differences. It consists of 
“wiping out Israel” at the cost of ten million 
Arab lives. The kingdom of Saudi Arabia is 
large. It embraces nearly one million square 
miles. But it is largely desert and its total popu- 
lation is estimated at about three million—in- 
cluding women, children and slaves. The poor 
king of Arabia will therefore have to “borrow” 
seven million Arab lives from his neighbors for 
the achievement of his noble purpose. We do 
not know whether he has consulted with them 
and received the necessary promises. We are 
inclined to assume that he did—such is our re- 
spect for the word of the king and our estimate 
of the intentions of the other present-day Arab 
rulers. 

Of course, it is possible to be realistic and to 
laugh the entire matter off. It is possible to 
argue as follows: Who is King Saud that the 
world should heed him? He is an irrelevant 
kinglet of a remote domain. His present mili- 
tary power is nil, and if he should'round up all 
his camels for a holy war to “wipe out” Israel, 
of what avail would they be to him? The civil- 
ized world treats such little potentates with 
mock formality but never takes them seriously. 
Of course it is regrettable that an area as large 
as Saudi Arabia—even though it is a primitive 
desert realm—should be ruled by a person ob- 
sessed with homicidal manias, one whose fan- 
tasies run to “wiping out” nations and “‘sacrific- 
ing ten million” people. Were a person harboring 
such fantasies to live in more civilized surround- 
ings, he would no doubt find himself in a mental 
institution without delay. But King Saud lives 
in far off Riyadh. So why bother about his 
nightmarish fancies? 

But on the basis of events in recent decades 
we are inclined to reject such realism as highly 
unrealistic. There was a time, not so long ago, 
when the world shrugged its shoulders at the 
maniacal rantings of an emotionally disturbed 
German ex-corporal. The price paid for that 
realistic indifference is too well known to need 
tecounting here. More recently, Arab spokes- 
men threatened war if the United Nations 
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should approve the establishment of Israel. These 
threats, too, were then realistically disregarded 
as so much Oriental exaggeration—then came 
the united assault by seven Arab countries 
upon Israel. This attack fortunately failed in 
its chief purpose, though it left a legacy of 
suffering behind it. 

There are additional reasons why we believe 
that King Saud’s threat should not be ignored. 
Though remote, Saudi Arabia is important to- 
day. It has tremendous oil resources. It is 
strategically situated. It is assiduously courted 
from all sides. The government of the United 
States is seriously considering, and according to 
some unconfirmed reports has already decided, 
to help Saudi Arabia modernize and increase its 
military establishment. In the light of these and 
similar considerations, it would be folly to regard 
King Saud’s statement as a harmless lunatic 
fancy. 

The administration in Washington is inter- 
ested in and explicitly committed to a policy 
of peace in the Middle East. It could have been 
assumed that the State Department, which is 
on very friendly terms with Saudi Arabia, would 
have reacted to King Saud’s statement without 
delay, making it unequivocally clear to the 
Arabs and to the entire world that no “wiping 
out” of nations will be countenanced, that the 
world has had more than enough of Genocide 
and no more would be tolerated—not even to 
soothe the ruffled Arab feelings growing out of 
defeat in their most recent attempt to “wipe 
out” Israel. But, alas, to the best of our knowl- 
edge only a deep silence than can be easily inter- 
preted in Arabia as encouragement has been 
Washington’s response. 


The peoples of the world need and want 
peace. The nations of the Middle East need it 
as keenly as any other region. We do not doubt 
that the administration is aware that in our day 
it is almost impossible to localize international 
conflicts, and that Arab attacks on Israel, wheth- 
er in full scale onslaught or in guerrilla warfare 
may easily spread. We likewise feel sure that 
the State Department has heard the old saw 
about an ounce of timely prevention being pre- 
ferable to a ton of cure. Why, then, the silence 
in Washington? Why the plans to extend mili- 
tary aid to countries that publicly proclaim their 
genocidal plans? Will it serve the interests of 
the United States to shrug off Arab plans of 
aggression until they precipitate the entire Mid- 
dle East into the cauldron of war? 








The Soviet Veto 


HEN ANY UN DECcIsION is frustrated by a 

veto, the situation created is always an un- 
satisfactory and disturbing one. The most recent 
Soviet veto leaves after it a state of affairs which 
threatens to nullify the uneasy armistice be- 
tween Israel and the Arab countries. 


As a result of the veto, the UN has added one 
more phase of the Palestine question on which 
it has demonstrated plain impotence. As mat- 
ters stand now, the UN has failed on practically 
every pending Palestine issue: it has a standing 
resolution on refugees—which is not being car- 
ried out because the Arabs refuse even to talk 
about resettlement, the major element in the 
UN plan; it has a resolution condemning the 
Egyptian blockade of the Suez Canal—which is 
blatantly ignored. When the UN Secretary 
General called upon Jordan to meet with Israel, 
as it is obliged to do under the terms of the 
armistice, he met with a twice repeated blank 
refusal. On one outstanding issue, the question 
of Jerusalem, the latest UN action was an even 
greater display of helplessness—The General 
Assembly found itself unable even to agree by 
the necessary two-thirds on any resolution and 
left the whole matter hanging in the air. Now, 
to cap the climax, when the necessary seven out 
of eleven Security Council members unite on 
a decision to settle the Israeli-Syrian dispute over 
a canal in Israeli demilitarized territory, action 
is blocked by a Soviet veto. Certainly, none of 
this has done the United Nations any good. 


For Israel, the Security Council action—or 
rather, paralysis—represents in a way a diplo- 
matic victory, but such a victory as Israel could 
spare in the future. The issue of the canal arose 
in the Security Council through a Syrian com- 
plaint. The Syrians wanted the Council to rule 
that no such canal could be dug in the demil- 
itarized zone (even though it is all in Israeli 
territory) without Syrian consent. When the 
complaint was first made, the Syrian position 
was backed by General Vagn Bennike; and the 
United States’ State Department temporarily 
cut off the grant-in-aid to Israel, because Israel 
contested the General’s opinion in the matter. 
After the UN had a chance to discuss the ques- 
tion, the situation was radically changed. A 
Lebanese attempt to make the Security Council 
affirm Syria’s right to block the canal project 
was turned down by the UN. The United States 
backed down from its original all-out support 
of the Syrian demands, as approved by General 
Vagn Bennike, and joined the other Western 
powers in a more moderate position: develop- 
ment projects in the demilitarized zone should 
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be encouraged, regardless of Syrian opposition, 
but General Vagn Bennike must be satisfied that 
the interests of Arabs dependent on Jordan 
waters were protected. This was the view ap- 
proved by the required seven out of eleven 
Security Council members—and vetoed by 
Vishinsky. 

Under the circumstances, Israel may well fee 
free to go ahead with her project, after the sea- 
sonal rains cease. It may be, too, that General 
Bennike will feel obligated to certify that Arab 
interests have been protected when Israel makes 
this fact obvious to his experts. Yet one cannot 
be certain that all obstacles have been cleared, 
Eric Johnston is due back in the Middle East 
to try his luck again with a new project for 
joint Arab-Israeli use of the Jordan. The Arabs 
have shown no interest whatsoever in the whole 
plan; but considering the recent attitude of the 
Administration in Washington, they could very 
easily, without in any way committing them- 
selves to real cooperation, persuade the State 
Department to make new difficulties for Israel, 
by letting drop the vaguest of hints that maybe, 
someday, under certain coditions, they might 
possibly become interested in it. 

Of all the parties concerned in the matter, 
the State Department ought more than any 
other, perhaps, to be taking a sharp look into 
the probable significance of the latest Soviet 
veto. The Security Council veto is a weapon that 
the USSR has used hitherto to protect only its 
own direct interests. When the veto is used on 
a Middle Eastern question, it calls for no special 
gift of political prophecy to recognize that the 
Soviet has declared itself directly and urgently 
interested in that area. It should not be hard 
to decipher the significance of such a declaration. 

The tactics the USSR has been pursuing since 
the war ended are quite familiar by now. We 
call it cold war, but the cutting edge of the 
policy is a continuous series of little hot wars: 
wars in which the USSR has the initiative; in 
which it is not directly involved but is fought 
for by other peoples; wars, finally, which usually 
end by involving directly the military forces of 
one or another of the Western powers. 

Against that policy the Western powers set 
up their own defensive policy of containment. 
Containment brought to a halt Soviet-sponsored 
war in Greece and Korea, threats of invasion in 
Iran and Yugoslavia, and, for that matter, the 
possible subversion of the whole of Western 
Europe. Western policy now faces the task of 
formally ending the war in Korea and trying 
to block the Communists in Indo-China and 
the rest of Southeast Asia. 

Containment has had considerable success. 
The Soviets invariably retreated whenever theif 
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little hot wars threatened to involve them di- 
rectly. But the balance of success was probably 
on the Soviet side. The Western powers com- 
mitted themselves directly, not indirectly, in the 
wars and every Western country was beginning 
to suffer from the economic effects and moral 
and physical drain of active fighting on far 
flung fronts chosen upon the Soviet initiative. 
The immediate aim of the West now is to reduce 
its committed forces, maintain armies as a mobile 
strategic reserve—and “regain the initiative.” 

But the Soviet Union is far from having given 
up its own initiative. It is still pressing on the 
southern and western fronts of its borders in 
Asia. It now has plainly declared its interests 
in a possible new front—the Middle East. The 
latest Soviet veto is the plainest possible indica- 
tion that the Soviets foresee the possibility of a 
new little hot war—an Arab-Israeli war in the 
Middle East. In such a war, they have every- 
thing to gain, very little to lose. If the Western 
powers step in to end it, as they have guaranteed 
to do, it means again tying down Western 
armies and maintaining them in active service 
overseas. 

One would think that the Middle East would 
not seem like a good place for the Soviet Union 
to stir up a local hot war. The front is far 
removed from the border of the Soviet Union. 
That should ordinarily make it harder for the 
Soviet Union to organize and supply the forces 
fighting on its behalf. But the recent policy of 


the United States has already compensated 


greatly for these Soviet disadvantages, and prom- 
ises to do even better in the future for the USSR. 

The early policy decisions of the United States 
in the Middle East under the Eisenhower Admin- 
istration constituted a first-rate political error. 
The Dulles State Department yielded too easily 
to the impulse to show it was different from 
the New Deal in foreign policy—that it was a 
“friend” of the Arabs. The major consideration 
that. should have been remembered is that Amer- 
ican interests demand peace in the Middle East. 
In spite of all the talk of Arab fears of Israeli 
aggression, the State Department is certainly 
competent enough professionally to know that 
it is the Arabs who are planning for war, pre- 
Paring for war, pressing toward war in the 
Middle East. At the change of administrations, 
the United States had a chance to give a decisive 
check to this belligerence, and turn the scales 
toward peace. All that was necessary was to hold 
American policy firm. But the chance was 
missed—and America set in motion for the 
Soviet Union forces of war that the Russians 
are too far away to organize. 

Now the State Department seems anxious to 
complete its folly. It is planning to arm the 
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warmakers whom it has thoughtlessly encour- 
aged. The recent Soviet veto shows that Russia 
is ready and waiting to seize upon the oppor- 
tunity thus presented. 

New Organizational Forms 
BY ALL oODDs the most important decision 

adopted at the meeting of the Actions Com- 
mittee of the World Zionist Organization held 
in Jerusalem from December 24 to the 31st was 
the one to broaden Zionist membership to in- 
clude non-party groups (such as “WIZO”) and 
to open the way for individuals to affiliate 
themselves to the movement without joining 
specific party organizations. This decision was 
adopted for all countries excepting the United 
States. It necessitates the establishment of “‘ter- 
ritorial organizations (Landesverband) ,” which 
are to combine for effective work all party and 
non-party groups in a given country. Doubtless 
the success with which this somewhat revolu- 
tionary decision will meet will vary from land 
to land. In France it is anticipated that it will 
result quite quickly in a new conformation of 
Zionist membership. It will be of great interest 
to observe how it will work out in some of the 
Latin American countries, and in various other 
regions. : 

Whether it was wise to except the United 
States from this decision is more than doubtful. 
The assumption that the American Zionist 
Council constitutes the beginning of a Landes- 
verband is highly debatable. Some, both in 
America and in Israel, are of the opinion that 
the whole basis of American Zionist member- 
ship ought to be re-examined here too; that this 
would be one way to repair the considerable 
losses in membership of some segments of the 
movement. This decision is not final, and future 
meetings of the Actions Committee may be ex- 
pected to re-examine American exemption from 
the rule. 

Zionism is in a time of transition. Meetings, 
like the one in Jerusalem, are symptomatic of 
this period. Historic problems that have to do 
with the past and with the future abound. 
Progress is not always made by resolutions, nor 
by the elaboration of rational schemes. A new 
historical juncture brings with it unconscious 
and often gradual psychological and cultural 
adjustments. 


Premier Moshe Sharett 


'J'HE FORMATION of a new government in 

Israel under the premiership of Moshe Sharett, 
recalls with startling vividness the youth of the 
State of Israel. Jews are an old people and 
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aware of their age as such. They fondly adopted 
Israel saba (grandfather Israel) as a definition 
of themselves as a nation. Their political and 
emotional associations with the Land of Israel 
are likewise measured temporally in almost geo- 
logic eras. The existence of the State of Israel 
has been taken for granted to such an extent 
that it is often forgotten that, as a new political 
entity, it is still in its infancy. It is thus some- 
thing of a startling realization to note that 
Moshe Sharett is only the second premier of 
Israel, whereas mental habit tends to classify 
the present leaders of that country as the con- 
temporary links in a historical chain that ex- 
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tends to the vaguenesses of antiquity. Thi 
realization also helps us to see the problems of 
Israel in a different perspective. The country 
has hardly begun. The opportunities to build 
to shape and to create independently of con. 
stricting molds appear almost endless. 

To Moshe Sharett, second Premier of Israel, 
go our best wishes for a successful and creative 
administration. His past record as diplomat and 
statesman, fisrt as chief of the political depart. 
ment of the Jewish Agency and later as Foreign 
Minister of the State of Israel, is assurance that 
the office of greatest authority in Israel is in 
good hands. 


What Is a Zionist? 


by David Ben Gurion 


On December 12, 1953, David Ben Gurion 
addressed a letter from his retreat in Sdeh Boker 
in the Negev to the Zionist Actions Committee 
then meeting in Jerusalem. In this letter he 
raised challenging questions regarding the mean- 
ing of Zionism and the duties of Zionists today 
which continue to agitate the Zionist movement. 
The following is the complete text of Ben 
Gurion’s letter. 

Dear Dr. Lauterbach, 

“I acknowledge with thanks the invitation 
of the Zionist Executive to participate in the 
sessions of the Zionist Actions Committee, meet- 
ing in Jerusalem this week. I regret, however, 
that I shall be unable to take part in the meeting 
since I must be here during the coming weeks 
and months. icy 

“I take the liberty, however, of placing for 
discussion a question which would appear to 
me decisive for the existence of the Zionist 
Movement abroad, and it would appear to me 
desirable to thrash it out also in the official 
institutions of the Zionist Organization as well 
as throughout the Movemnt, particularly in the 
Diaspora. 

“The question is: Is a Zionist Movement, par- 
ticularly after the establishment of the State, 
feasible without the duty of personal immigra- 
tion, and if so, what is the difference, if such 
difference really exists, as several Zionist leaders 
abroad maintain, between Zionism without the 
duty to immigrate and between a love for the 
State of Israel which is common to almost every 
Jew wherever he be? 

“What is the ideological content and the 
special mission of Zionism without immigration, 
and what personal duty is imposed upon a Zion- 
ist by the Movement, by which one may différ- 


entiate between a Zionist and between a Jew 
who assists the State of Israel? 

“As for myself, I have no doubt that there 
is need for a Zionist Movement now after the 
establishment of the State, much more than 
hitherto. I have more than once given my rea- 
sons for this opinion and I shall not do so now. 
But when I see what Zionists abroad do, or do 
not do, and what other Jews, who do not carry 
the name of Zionism on their lips or the mem- 
bership card of any Zionist organization in their 
pockets, do, I find it difficult to trace any dif- 
ference or distinguishing mark between them. 

“Undoubtedly, many Zionist workers and the 
Zionist Organization abroad have much credit 
for work in the past. But, as far as I am con- 
cerned, Zionism is a movement that faces the 
future, and the good deeds of our forbears will 
be insufficient to keep the movement alive. 

“Unless it be clear to our people and to the 
Zionists themselves what is the ideological con- 
tent and the special binding mission of the thing 
that is known as Zionism, and what is the per- 
sonal duty incumbent upon the members of the 
Zionist Movement by virtue of that Zionist 
mission, there is no hope or possibility that Zion- 
ism will be an educational, guiding and fructify- 
ing force among the people. 

“The Zionist Organization and its institutions 
are faced with the danger, of which there are 
sufficient signs already, of becoming a machinery 
through which pass the moneys that Jews in all 
countries contribute to the upbuilding of the 
State. 

*T don’t know whether there is need or not 
for such machinery, but it is difficult to assume 
that such machinery is worthy of the name 
of a Movement~ of Redemption. And it 3 
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greatly to be doubted if it will be long lived 
and whether it will bring any benefit to the 
Jewish people in the Diaspora or to the State 
of Israel. 

“There is need for a clarification and for an 
authoritative and binding delineation of the 
content or contents of Zionism, and such con- 
tent must necessarily express itself in and become 
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effective through personal duties, incumbent 
upon the bearers of the Movement. Otherwise 
Zionism will be transformed (possibly it is be- 
ing transformed now) into a name bereft of all 
content. The honor of the Zionist past requires 
the averting of this danger. 
Yours sincerely, 
D. Ben-Gurion. 


An Answer to Ben Gurion 


by Baruch 


EN GuRION’s now famous letter to the 

Zionist Actions Committee has aroused 
widespread debate throughout the Zionist move- 
ment. In this letter, as well as in other public 
utterances, Ben Gurion raised the following 
questions: 

1. What distinguishes between a Zionist and 
anon-Zionist friend of Israel? 

2. Must everyone who considers himself a 
Zionist assume the absolute personal obligation 
to settle in Israel? | 

3. What should be the role of non-Zionist 
friends of Israel? Should they organize them- 
selves for their pro-Israel activites? If so, should 
they organize on a world-wide or merely on a 
national scale? 

4, Who should assume the initiative in organ- 
izing these non-Zionist friends of Israel? The 
Jewish Agency? Or the State of Israel? 

5. How far should the authority of the non- 
Zionist friends of Israel extend in delineating 
the area, methods and scope of the work done 
in Israel by Jews living outside Israel? 

Before I attempt to formulate my personal 
opinions regarding the above questions, I con- 
sider it my duty to make some critical comments 
regarding the following two paragraphs in Ben 
Gurion’s letter: 

“The Zionist Organization and its institutions 
are faced with the danger, of which there are 
sufficient signs already, of becoming a machinery 
through which pass the moneys that Jews in all 
countries contribute to the upbuilding of the 
State, 

“I don’t know whether there is need or not 
for such machinery, but it is difficult to assume 
that such machinery is worthy of the name of 
a Movement of Redemption. And it is greatly 
to be doubted if it will be long-lived and whether 
it will bring any benefit to the Jewish people 
in the Diaspora or to the State of Israel.” 

The above two paragraphs are potentially very 
harmful. Ben Gurion knows as well as the rest 
of us that as long as Israel needs the contribu- 
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tions of Jews throughout the world, the appar- 
atus of the Zionist movement remains the most 
fitting, if not the sole, channel for these trans- 
missions. Ben Gurion knows that this question 
has been troubling both Zionists and non- 
Zionists. In July, 1953 he participated in the 
sessions of the Zionist Executive held together 
with the Presidium of the Actions Committee. 
At that time Zionist leaders expressed their 
dissatisfaction with the existing situation, in 
which Zionist institutions have become the 
transfer agencies for the moneys collected, and 
they examined ways to bring about the partici- 
pation of non-Zionist bodies. When he now 
states, “I don’t know whether there is need for 
such machinery,” before a new method has 
been defined, the doubt which he raises is bound 
to harm both the Zionist movement and the 
State of Israel. We all look forward to the day 
when Israel will no longer need these contribu- 
tions. But so long as this need continues and 
no new machinery has been set up, the state- 
ment of such an authoritative person as Ben 
Gurion is bound to raise doubts in the minds 
of many contributers. 

It is easy to agree with Ben Gurion that the 
Zionist movement is confronted with the dan- 
ger of becoming a mere apparatus for passing 
to Israel the moneys contributed by Jews else- 
where. It is equally undeniable that an apparatus 
that devotes itself exclusively to money matters 
does not deserve to be called a movement of 
redemption and that it can neither long endure 
nor be of value to the Jews in the Diaspora or 
to Israel. But Bén Gurion knows very well that 
the acquiescence of the Zionist leaders to this 
state of affairs at the present time does not 
imply that they consider this to be the essential 
function of Zionism. Therefore I think that 
Ben Gurion should not have written on this 
subject as he did. 


[N His LETTER (as well as in a series of articles 
which he wrote later) Ben Gurion suggests 
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that the distinguishing mark of a Zionist in our 
day must consist of his personal aliyah—his 
settling in Israel. He correctly points out the 
tremendous changes that have occurred in Jew- 
ish life as a result of the destruction of European 
Jewry and the rise of Israel. He is also right 
in his contention that the Zionist movement 
cannot continue without essential ideological 
and organizational changes to fit the new condi- 
tions. But I greatly doubt whether the above- 
mentioned changes inevitably lead to his con- 
clusion that only one who is ready to settle in 
Israel deserves the name of Zionist. 

Taking myself as an example, I reject the 
idea that personal migration to Israel is the 
sole, outstanding criterion of being a Zionist. 
At the same time I am convinced that no Zion- 
ism is possible without concentration on migra- 
tion to Israel. A Zionist must work on behalf 
of such immigration; he must educate toward 
this end. Without these he cannot be a Zionist. 
But to say that one who cannot, or does not 
want to, settle in Israel is ipso facto not a Zionist 
means wronging such persons. 

Ben Gurion’s question regarding the differ- 
ence between Zionists who do not go to Israel 
and mere friends of Israel who are not Zionists, 
is contained in a famous sarcastic definition 
which nevertheless contains a sound kernel of 
folk wisdom. This definition states that a Zionist 
is one who collects money from another Jew 
to make possible the settlement in Israel of a 
third Jew. There are thus three categories of 
Jews: the immigrant to Israel, the Zionist and 
the one who merely contributes financial aid. 
This division of functions describes the differ- 
ence between a Zionist and a mere friend of 
Israel. 

Even without the personal assumption of the 
obligation to settle in Israel a great gap divides 
the Zionist and the friend of Israel in their 
approach to the question of aliyah. In my 
estimation, a Zionist is one who accepts the 
principle that also the Jews in the free countries 
must voluntarily integrate themselves into the 
process of the ingathering of the dispersion. 
Generations have to be educated to this recogni- 
tion. The example of personal migration to 
Israel may influence others to emulation. But 
entire generations cannot be educated by per- 
sonal example only. This can be done through 
fostering the consciousness of Jewish unique- 
ness, through developing the will to continue 
this uniqueness and an understanding that its 
creative potential can be secured only when 
the bulk of the Jewish people will be in Israel. 
Coming generations of Jews must know that 
they are doomed to a marginal role even in the 
best of diasporas, and that wholeness can be 
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achieved by them only in Israel. It is necessary 
to foster within them the will to inner whole- 
ness. Without such a will they will not be 
drawn to Israel. Catastrophic events will not 
lead to migration to Israel in our time. A catas- 
trophe in our time will of necessity be of 3 
global character; it can only lead to total de- 
struction but it cannot be a driving force to 
redemption. 

It is necessary to add that whenever friends 
of Israel begin to share the above understanding 
of Jewish life in the Diaspora—America. not 
excluded—the distinction between Zionists and 
mere friends of Israel will cease to exist. Then 
it will be possible to give up the Zionist move- 
ment as such and to organize all Jews who are 
for Israel. . 

I would be willing to go along with Ben 
Gurion the whole way were he to say that set- 
tling in Israel is ove of the personal duties of a 
Zionist, but not the only one. In my definition 
a Zionist has numerous personal obligations that 
do not apply to mere friends of Israel. Were 
all Zionists to share my definition of the duties 
of Zionism, the movement would be on the 
eve of a great future. (Regrettably there are 
many who call themselves Zionists who do not 
accept this formulation.) 

In his letter Ben Gurion maintains that “‘there 
is need for a Zionist movement now . . . much 
more than hitherto.” In this he is quite right. 
But the need is not due to the movement’s im- 
migration potential. An organization whose 
sole duty is migration to Israel can be called a 
Halutz movement, or some other name indicat- 
ing this chief objective. The very statement 
that a Zionist movement is now needed more 
than before implies that it must have a program 
for the entire people and not only for individ- 
uals; that the scope of its activities must exceed 
personal aliyah. A variety of formulations of 
programs of activity are possible, but all of 
them must embrace broad spiritual, political, 
social and economic areas of work within Jewish 
life in the Diaspora as their objectives, as long 
as large masses of Jews remain in dispersion. 

I would like to add that so far as the American 
Jewish scene is concerned Israel would not stand 
to gain much by a literal application of the 
principle of personal aliyah. The categories of 
pioneering youth, professionally trained _per- 
sonnel and persons with investment capital 
which Israel needs are not found in great num- 
bers within the ranks of organized American 
Zionists. It is the duty of the Zionist organiza- 
tions to stimulate the immigration of such ele- 
ments, and this has in fact been done. Why this 
effort has been crowned with but little success 
to date is a matter that should concern all of us. 
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HEN THE TIME will come to elaborate the 

details of a program of Zionist activity it 
will become apparent that, with the exception 
of Ben Gurion’s conception of the Zionist duty 
of personal settlement in Israel, no essential dif- 
ferences separate him from Zionists who share 
my standpoint. Basic divergence does arise in 
the field of organization. At this time I wish 
to formulate my ideas concerning the required 
organizational framework of Zionism at pres- 
ent. (I recommended these suggestions to the 
National Council of the Labor Zionist Organ- 
ization in February, 1953.) 

In my estimation there exists a need for two 
organizational frameworks for the pro-Israel 
activities of the Jews in the Diaspora. The first 
should undertake all activities concerned with 
strengthening Israel politically and economically. 
(Whether it should retain the name “Jewish 
Agency” or not is not germane to this discus- 
sion.) This body should be set up on the basis 
of the representation of all Jewish organizations, 
Zionist and non-Zionist, that are interested in 
strengthening Israel. There can be no room in 
such a body for individuals. The details of the 
affiliation of each separate organization should 
be decided by prior agreement. 

The second organizational framework is the 
world Zionist organization. The area of its 
activity need not undergo any change, but in 
the field of political and economic aid to Israel 
it will not act on its own. The World Zionist 
Organization should have the right to discuss 
and make recommendations regarding political 
and economic matters, but only the first, broader 
body should have the right to decide and to act 
in this field. The specific and independent field 
of Zionist work includes every activity that 
can foster the will to kibbutz galuyot among 
Jewish communities everywhere. In the present 
period it is the acceptance or the rejection of 
the idea of kibbutz galuyot about which the 
Zionist struggle will center. 


In connection with these two organizational 
frameworks there will arise a number of sub- 
sidiary problems: 1. How to finance these or- 
ganizations; 2. Defining the relations between 
them; 3. Whether the Jewish Agency or Israel 
should take the initiative in organizing the 
all-inclusive body; 4. Whether the organization 
_ be on a world-wide or on a country 
asis. 


I visualize the financing of the activities of 
these bodies in the following manner; UJA is 
continued; the partnership with JDC is main- 
tained; the funds allocated for Israel activities 
are divided into two shares (the exact propor- 
tion of the two shares need not be defined here; 
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suffice it to say that the lion’s share should go 
to finance the activities of the all-inclusive or- 
ganization) and the part earmarked for eco- 
nomic activities in Israel and for all work that 
comes under the terms of the all-inclusive body 
should be at the disposal of that organization. 
This provides the answer to the question what 
rights non-Zionist organizations would have in 
the work. They would have the same rights as 
the Zionist components of the all-inclusive or- 
ganization. A glance: into the future thus 
reveals a coordinated and regulated activity of 
all Jewish bodies in the most important areas 
of work that are of interest to the entire people. 

Relations between the two organizations could 
be regulated by means of a coordinating com- 
mittee. I would not be opposed to transferring 
the special status granted to the World Zionist 
Organization by the Knesset to such a coord- 
inating committee after it had functioned suc- 
cessfully for a year. Such a coordinating com- 
mittee could also have the right to transfer 
projects from the purely Zionist organization to 
the all-inclusive body whenever the latter is 
willing to conduct such activities in its own 
name. 

Only the Jewish Agency can assume the 
initiative in setting up the all-inclusive organiza- 
tional framework. There is no doubt in my 
mind on this score. A variety of reasons exclude 
Israel from this role. The coming World Zionist 
Congress should adopt a decision in this regard 
and empower the Executive to carry it out. 

I would also say that the organization of such 
all-inclusive bodies should be begun in each 
country, leaving the question of their merging 
into a world-wide unit for later. Personally I 
am in favor of a world union, but knowing the 
difficulties involved in forming such organiza- 
tions, proponents of the plan should not make 
the task still more difficult by insisting in ad- 
vance on a world-wide framework. 

The above suggestions in my estimation con- 
tain the answers to the organizational questions 
which Ben Gurion raised. I am aware that he 
does not share my idea that the Jewish Agency 
should be the one to take the initiative in or- 
ganizing non-Zionists for pro-Israel activities. 
I know that he has other objections to the plan. 
He will no doubt offer a detailed formulation 
of his views in the articles he is writing. 

These questions touch vital areas of Zionism, 
Israel and Jewish life in general. It is to be hoped 
that the debate will be carried on with a mini- 
mum of polemical overtones. The debate has in 
fact begun some time ago. Perhaps Ben Gurion’s 
dynamic participation will aid in bringing it 
to a fruitful conclusion. 
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Economic Prospects for 1954 


by Ben B. Seligman 


UDGED BY THE NUMBER of people who were 
working, the almost unbelievable level of in- 
comes and the total output of services and 
commodities, the past year was by far the most 
prosperous in the already fabulous history of 
recent years. The ability of the nation to pro- 
duce a vast flow of goods remained a most glit- 
tering wonder for the world today. 

As the year ended, virtually all economists 
were called upon to make their learned diagnoses 
and perhaps to offer predictions of even better 
things to come. Many were not averse 'to de- 
scribing the economic future still encased in 
numerous shades of cheerful colors. Only one 
—and a non-American at that—suggested that 
the rich flow of material wealth would soon 
dry up. Colin Clark, an Australian and director 
of Oxford University’s Statistical Institute, 
whose pronunciamentos are usually displayed in 
dark hues, has opined that all is not well with 
the American economy. 

Writing in the Manchester Guardian last 
November, Mr. Clark asked: “Is it not possible 
that [the Americans] are playing on the edge 
of an atomic pile which may get out of con- 
trol?” He suggested that a collapse, of the pro- 
portions suffered in the early 1930’s, may come 
about through overexpansion of our economic 
plant: overbuilding of houses, for example, may 
be a particularly exacerbating factor. More 
important would be the curtailment of inven- 
tory holdings, for when goods on the shelf are 
too great in relation to sales, orders tend to be 
reduced. Most American economists are dis- 
turbed neither by the overbuilding of houses 
nor by the allegedly harmful effects of inventory 
changes. Nevertheless, there does exist the pos- 
sibility, says Mr. Clark, of a cumulative drop 
which, once started, would be difficult to reverse. 
The fact of the matter is that inventory cutbacks 
do mean a reduction in buying from middlemen 
and manufacturers, even though retail sales may 
continue fairly high. That this may mean fewer 
jobs is attested to by current employment figures. 

During the last few years reductions in in- 
ventory holdings were counterbalanced by ex- 
ports, large government expenditures or the 
sudden overt, tangible expression of some latent 
demand in other parts of the economy. Sup- 
pose none of these corrective elements were 
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present now? Certainly a chain reaction making 
1929 seem relatively mild would ensue. Once 
such violent economic forces were loosened, no 
amount of tax rebates or public works would 
be able to halt the accelerating deflationary 
pressures. The so-called built-in-stabilizers— 
unemployment insurance, social security, fiscal 
controls—would be woefully inadequate shelters 
for the coming storm. 

Mr. Clark notes a remarkable parallel with 
the experience of two-and-half decades ago. 
Economic activity held up until the 3rd quarter 
of 1928 when the first weakening signs were 
observable: in the fourth quarter the downward 
slide began to pick up momentum. Unemploy- 
ment rose in early 1929 and was quite heavy 
by the next year. In these early stages, continues 
Clark, business investment was fairly high and 
activity in the construction industry had not 
yet demonstrated any noticeable decline. But 
costs were rising and the money market was 
tightening. All these, says Clark, were little 
things—each by itself not very meaningful for 
an economic prognosis. But like the proverbial 
snowball, they inexorably gathered force and 
size, fused into one huge mass and hit bottom 
with catastrophic impact. Mr. Clark believes 
this is what is happening now. 

We need not, however, succumb to complete 
fatalism, says Mr. Clark. Should building costs 
be reduced by some magic formula, it would be 
possible to utilize the upward push of a build- 
ing program to counteract an incipient depres- 
sion. Furthermore, there is a far greater public 
awareness of the latent disaster inherent in the 
American economy than there was 25 years ago. 
If this recognition of potential disaster awakens 
us to quick measures, we may avoid a serious 
depression with all of its attendant costs. But 
Clark is not very sanguine, for he feels that the 
political machinery will move too ponderously 
and haltingly to prove effective. He questions 
whether Congress would countenance the kind 
of rise in public debt that a vast public works 
program implies: Congress, says he quite bluntly, 
may prefer six or seven million unemployed rath- 
er than initiate a program that might be distaste- 
ful in certain quarters of economic power. 


THis 1s clearly an extreme view: it represents 
a most pessimistic outlook and foresees little 
but unrelieved disaster. It is also a minority 
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position, for the reply of most economists to 
Clark’s Jeremiad is “Not yet!” They feel that 
while the national output may fall somewhat 
from the 1953 high of $370 billion, the cutback 
will be no more than three per cent. Federal 
expenditures may suffer a net reduction of per- 
haps $6 billion but, aver Clark’s more optimistic 
colleagues, there will be a substantial increase 
in state and local government spending, enough 
perhaps to take up a good part of the slack. 
Also, pressure from wages and prices will be 
upward: labor will want a larger part of the 
income pie and this will tend to impel further 
price increases. On the other hand, it is admitted 
that real wages, what employees will be able to 
buy with the contents of their pay envelopes, 
will decline slightly. 

Essentially then, the most general attitude is 
that of limited pessimism. The economists don’t 
even want to use the word “depression,” sub- 
stituting for it the more reassuring one, “re- 
cession.” Some even go so far as to speak of an 
“orthodox” or “normal” recession, as if to sug- 
gest that collecting unemployment insurance, 
home relief or selling apples ought not be viewed 
as disturbing phenomena. 

The feeling that we are faced with but a mild 
recession is based on the contentiof that unem- 
ployment will be somewhat less than three mil- 
lion. (The CIO, however, is already citing 
figures in excess of that: obviously it is a ques- 
tion of how one counts the unemployed.) Fur- 
thermore, say the limited pessimists, whatever 
the level of economic activity in the next year 
or so, the decline will be a gentle one, gradual 
in itt downward slope and perhaps even firm 
during the coming summer. As Gabriel Hauge, 
one of President Eisenhower’s economic advisors 
said, “We are coming down from an overtime 
economy which was being used at unusually 
high rates. [But] with 62 out of every 63 
employable persons at work, with consumer 
expenditures running at the level they are today, 
with American business investing $27 or $28 
billion a year in plant and equipment, with 
levels of government expenditure in prospect 
for reasonably small changes over the next 12 
months, one cannot talk about heading into a 
depression.” 


Undismayed optimists are, of course, also to 

found. Their predictions are based on as 
many cogent statistics as those of their more 
dismal brethren and they are equally impressive 
with the incisiveness of their arguments. George 
Hildebrand, of the University of California, for 
example, asserts that our national output will 
rise in 1954 to as much as $384 billion. Believ- 
ing in the efficacy of a free flow of funds, Mr. 
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Hildebrand thinks that tax cuts and an easy 
money policy will stimulate consumer spending 
and business investment. He visualizes increases 
in the latter of $1.5 billion, in consumer spend- 
ing of $7 billion and in state and local govern- 
ment expenditure of about $1.5 billion. These 
together with tax rebates and adjustments for 
lower federal spending mean a significant rise in 
what economists call the gross national product. 

Another daring young man on a flying eco- 
nomic forecast is W. S. Woytinsky, who at 
least must be credited with seeking to give his 
prediction a seemingly reasonable theoretical 
base. Woytinsky argues that the “. . . pros- 
perity enjoyed by this country in recent years 
has not been a Korean war prosperity .. .” but 
that it has been part of our normal process of 
growth. The rise, he argues, of $25 billion in 
national output from 1952 to 1953 was a most 
impressive performance—as indeed it was—and 
while the benefits of this unprecedented gain 
may have been unevenly distributed, while the 
farmers may have begun to lose some ground, 
while we may still be saddled with the usual 
quota of ups, downs, grinds and bumps, the 
fortitude of the American economy has not yet 
been dissipated. From 1951 to 1953 industrial 
production rose 9 per cent, with most of the 
gains concentrated in consumer durable goods. 
The fact that these industries prospered while 
consumer non-durables—textiles, suits, dresses, 
shoes—suffered, is not at all disturbing, says 
Mr. Woytinsky, for the shift from soft to hard 
goods merely demonstrated an irrespressible de- 
sire to slaken a long felt need for autos, wash- 
ing machines and household appliances. 

Of much greater concern, says Woytinsky, 
is the fact that the growth in output per em- 
ployed worker has been declining from the av-. 
erage annual increase of 2.5 per cent. Since 
productivity is the foundation stone of eco- 
nomic advancement, it may be possible, he says, 
that “the superstructure of the economic system 
may have expanded more rapidly than its tech- 
nical base.” That is to say, the physical cap- 
abilities of the economy have not been able to 
keep pace with the financial and monetary 
counterparts, so much so that the latter may 
soon explode like Aesop’s fabled frog. 

Woytinsky is not so impressed with changes 
in business inventory as is Colin Clark, despite 
the fact that expansion of goods-on-the-shelf 
since 1950 has been about twice what should 
be consonant with our growing national in- 
come. Nor does he feel that there will be much 
of a shift in producers’ goods output, a very 
significant sector of the economic system. Ex- 
amining the construction situation, Woytinsky 
hazards the guess that state and local spending 
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for hospitals and roads will take up the slack 
engendered by falling private building. But 
above all else, he argues, the notion that gov- 
ernment spending is an important factor in 
the present economic pattern is a fallacious one. 
Government, through its high tax structure, has 
been taking as much out of the income stream 
as it has been injecting, and therefore the basis 
for continued prosperity must be sought else- 
where. This, however, is a most surprising 
statement, for so long as government spending 
merely takes place the economic machine can 
keep on rolling. It is the size and forcefulness 
of the government sector that is important: 
it must still be remembered that we really 
did’ not shake out the depression until 1940, 
when Roosevelt’s defense program demonstrated 
the patent fact that in a state of economic pros- 
tration only vigorous government investment 
can make revival effective. 


THus Far we have been wading through a wel- 

ter of facts and opinions quite unrelated to 
any cohesive framework within which to fit 
them. Understanding requires an hypothesis, 
or more technically a model, that will illuminate 
and make more meaningful the conglomeration 
of factual data our economists and statisticians 
so gleefully collect. Such a model exists. Stem- 
ming largely from the theories of the late John 
Maynard Keynes, it emphasizes that the pros- 
perity of a nation is measured neither by the 
gold bullion it buries in military forts nor by 
physical possessions and factories. The latter 
are assets—the economist calls them “‘stocks”— 
from which prosperity can flow in the shape 
of income. It is this which provides a high 
level of living, a multitude of autos, spreading 
suburbias and other manifestations of economic 
fat. A large and vigorous flow of income spells 
good business and good times; when income 
pours forth sluggishly, there are bankruptcies, 
misery and economic headaches. 

Normally, the largest part of the income a 
person or family receives is spent on the ord- 
inary needs of daily living. This is described in 
the textbooks as consumption. But persons 
whose incomes differ in size generally spend 
their incomes differently: the poor family 
spends most of its meager weekly earnings on 
necessities—food, shelter, and if any extra cash 
is available, clothing; the rich can easily pro- 
vide themselves with more ample quantities of 
these basic needs and in addition, they can save. 
(Statistics are available to show that most of 
personal savings are in the upper income brack- 
ets.) Now, if those who save in the United 
States were to behave as do many French peas- 
ants and store their surplus in earthenware pots, 
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the circular flow of. income through the econ. 
omy would be sundered and a depression easily 
engendered. For what is basic in this pattern 
is the continuation of the movement of income 
from one economic sector to another. Fortun. 
ately, most of those who save put their exces 
funds into banks and other financial instity. 
tions where they are channeled in various ways 
into investments. 

The older economists—Ricardo, John Stuart 
Mill, Alfred Marshall—believed that all saving; 
were automatically invested. But they over. 
looked the seemingly obvious fact that saving 
and investment are undertaken by different sets 
of persons and for different reasons. A sub- 
stantial part of investment is done by business 
enterprises, especially corporations, while much 
saving is done by individuals. The latter may 
put aside money out of income for many pur- 
poses: for a more secure old age; for vacations; 
for the childrens’ education; or even to satisfy 
unconscious retentive drives. The business man 
will invest only if he anticipates a profit: there 
is no need to build a new factory or install addi- 
tional equipment unless the larger output now 
made feasible can readily be sold. This does 
not imply that business behavior is necessarily 
more rational than individual behavior, for im- 
pulsive action, lack of information and plain 
pig-headedness frequently determine busines 
decisions. The volume of investment, conse- 
quently, is unpredictable, since there is no way 
of foretelling the impact that business expec- 
tations will have on overt economic action. In 
other words, there is no assurance that invest- 
ment will flow smoothly. In fact, the more 
usual case is investment by spurts, generating 4 
kind of erratic and bewildering movement. 
New commodities, new demands, new ways of 
doing things, all play a significant role in the 
investment process. This was true during the 
heyday of the railroad and it is true today when 
autos and airplanes, and the urge to own a home 
are dominant economic factors. 

Further, there is no built-in guarantee that 
investment will at any given moment match 
the quantity of available saving. If investment 
fails to absorb all the saving in society, total 
spending by consumers and business concerns 
(investment is nothing more than spending by 
the latter) will be less than the national output. 
Society will simply have failed to buy back all 
that it produces. Goods will remain on the 
shelves, inventories will be curtailed and pro- 
duction cut back until a new balance will have 
been struck between saving and investment. But 
before this is attained, unknown numbers of 
workers will have been forced onto the labor 
market to compete with each other for con- 
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tinually fewer jobs. The equilibrium so strangely 
attractive to economists can be reached, but at 
a lower level of economic activity and with a 
floating corps of footloose unemployed. 

On the other hand, if people’s savings are 
inadequate.to meet the investment requirements 
of business concerns, expansionary pressure will 
be generated. This generally is what happens 
at the bottom of the business cycle trough: 
although there is little or no saving, some firms 
feel adventurous enough to seek investment. A 
slow process is set in motion: the unemployed 
are rehired, raw materials bought, factory chim- 
neys begin to smoke and income flows a bit more 
rapidly. As income rises, some part of it is 
saved and so long as this keeps pace with the 
ever hungry demands of investment, national 
income will continue to rise. This rather sche- 
matic exposition can be reinforced with such 
recondite notions as the multiplier and the 
acceleration effect, but it is not necessary to do 
so here. The significant element in this structure 
is its inherent instability. But in the case of 
economic failure, no single business man may 
be said to be at fault, for in a society such as 
ours, perfect unanimity of behavior is unattain- 
able, nor is it desirable. A pattern of economic 
action that would make investment amenable 
to easy control is not possible in the private sec- 
tor of our economy. We must therefore turn 
to that area where investment can be turned 
off and on as conditions may warrant. This is 
government investment. 


THE HIGH DEGREE of correlation between gov- 

ernment spending and national income is not 
merely accidental. Both theoretical and empir- 
ical analysis testify to their intimate connection. 
In 1929, national income was $87 billion. The 
federal government spent a little over $1 bil- 
lion while the states, counties and municipalities 
spent over $7 billion. War and depression forged 
a revolution in these relationships: by 1945, 
the federal government was spending over $75 
billion, mostly on defense needs, while national 
income went up to almost $180 billion. When 
government expenditure began to decline in 
1948-49, national income began to show signs 
of sagging, only to perk up again with the 
Korean affair. While it is not suggested here 
that our current high level of activity is due 
only to the pressures of war, the demands of 
government must now be conceded to be a sig- 
nificant element in our economy. 


Most experts admit that the federal govern- . 


ment will pump a good deal less money into 
the economic system in the coming twelve 
months than it did in 1953. In the latter year, 
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government spent roughly $78 billion: in 1954, 
estimates call for an expenditure of $71.5 bil- 
lion. This decline, together with an estimated 
increase in the federal “take” of $2 billion, 
may very well create the setting for a new 
downturn. Not only will Washington itself be 
investing less, but it will be drawing off potential 
spending power. 

This demonstrates with a fair degree of con- 
clusiveness the validity of the Keynesian propo- 
sitions. During the last depression, government 
spending was never employed to its highest pow- 
er, so that even by 1938-39 there were many 
thousands of unemployed: in that year gross 
national output had barely risen to $90 billion. 
Only when FDR initiated his “defend the dem- 
ocracies” politics did national income rise and 
jobs become plentiful. These may be distasteful 
facts for us to ponder but they are nevertheless 
there: defense spending primed the pump in 
a way that was unbelievable. 

Our economy today is apparently going in 
high gear and all the top pundits of the nation’s 
press and bright young Life editors foresee a 
wonderful continuation of these happy pros- 
pects. The gross national product, they observe, 
increased five per cent in 1953 over the previous 
year; physical productivity seemed to maintain 
its normal pace (despite Woytinsky’s skepti- 
cism) ; personal income, what people have left 
over after paying taxes, was at $248 billion, the 
highest in history; consumers bought $12 bil- 
lion more goods in 1953 than in 1952; in sum, 
1953 was the best yet. 

Still, there is a sense of fear pervading the 
current scene. The gross national product slid 
down from an annual rate of $372.5 billion in 
the second quarter of 1953 to $369 billion in 
the third quarter; industrial production fell 15 
percentage points between February and No- 
vember; and wholesale prices continued their 
year-long decline. While labor pushed its wage 
rate up, pay envelopes kept getting slimmer, for 
work schedules were being shortened. The num- 
ber of factory lay-offs this past fall exceeded 
expectations by 250,000. Unions are so deeply 
disturbed by the prospect of declining income for 
their members that they seriously pressed the 
adoption of an annual wage scheme. When the 
average weekly factory wage dropped from the 
March high of $71.93 to $71.02 in November, 
when the work week declined from 41.7 hours 
on the average to 39.9 hours at the end of 1953, 
there was reason for concern about the economic 
future. 

A certain measure of pessimism is discernible 
also in many of our major industries. That auto 
buyers are now holding on to their cars a bit 
longer is a trite observation. The car buying 
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public is well stocked with late model autos: 
it simply isn’t anxious to buy. Yet the auto 
industry’s capacity to produce is at its highest. 
The intended solution is a more vigorous adver- 
tising campaign, more intensive blasting of the 
customers’ eyes and ears with magic slogans, 
more button-holing by salesmen. Promotion 
budgets have been doubled, ‘‘ad” men have been 
given new tasks and more money with which 
to do them. The giants in the industry are 
girding themselves for a real knockdown battle 
on all the nation’s billboards. Autos will have 
fancier seats, jazzed-up dash boards, transparent 
hardtops and more horsepower to waste getting 
nowhere on crowded roads. But with all of 
Madison Avenue’s skill in coaxing dollars away 
from customers, auto merchants are still doubt- 
ful that they will be able to sell enough cars to 
keep the factories going full time. 

In the steel industry, supply had been 
catching up with the demand and was ending 
the strong sellers’ market that had lasted since 
1950; there too an optimistic outlook was no 
longer evident. Production at the year’s end 
dropped 15 percentage points to below 70 per 
cent of capacity, the sharpest year-end drop 
since 1945. While some of this may be attrib- 
uted to seasonal factors, expectations are that 
the steel industry will produce in 1954 about 
12 million tons less raw steel than was the case 
in 1953, when output was about 112 million 
tons. Although present plans in the industry 
emphasize a further expansion of capacity, re- 
quiring an expenditure of roughly $800 million, 
a reduction in steel sales will place severe restric- 
tions on such an investment effort. 

The difficulties of selling to consumers during 
1954 are anticipated also by appliance makers. 
In their own language, they expect a “shake- 
out” this year. As a tough sales year wears on, 
the marginal manufacturer will disappear. In 
the past, the giant companies, General Electric, 
Westinghouse, Admiral and Philco, geared their 
production to expected sales. This implied a 
certain level of output regardless of how well 
or poorly an item did in the retail stores. Now 
the companies are being more cautious; they 
intend to review production schedules every few 
weeks and if sales indicate an oversupply of 
automatic flyswatters or a lack of consumer 
regard for Dialatonic Double-View TV there 
will be a quick “adjustment” in the factory, one 
that would doubtlessly require fewer employees. 


PeRHAPs THE MOsT important factor in the 

current economic picture is construction. 
That building is a vital element in our modern 
pattern of business gyrations is an undisputed 
proposition, even among economists, whose 
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capacity for disagreement is notorious. The 
building cycle, however, is seldom coterminous 
with the movements of business itself. The re- 


sult is that when the trough of a major cycle 


coincides with a slump in building, the inevit- 
able depression becomes severe and prolonged. 
If a downturn in business occurs when building 
is increasing the depression is apt to be short 
and somewhat “orthodox.” Thus, in 1929 the 
conjunction of declining business and a satura- 
tion in the building industry was a harbinger of 
dark days to come. 

New construction in 1953 set a ‘remarkable 
record and in no small measure contributed to 
the equally remarkable prosperity. New hous- 
ing starts were about 1,100,000 and cost about 
$11.9 billion. For 1954 these figures may taper 
off to 900,000 at a cost of $10 billion. New non- 
residential construction, a catch-all phrase for 
stores, factories, public utilities, farms, hospitals 
and parks, cost $11.3 billion in 1953; in 1954, 
they will be $300 million less. Highways, sew- 
ers, waterworks, public buildings and other pub- 
lic facilities will drop from $11.1 billion to $10.5 
billion. The over-all expected decline totals $2.8 
billion: in terms of the possible impact on our 
economy, this is no insignificant figure. 

Despite the continued shortage in housing, 
particularly in suburban areas, demand will be 
exacerbated by the smaller number of young 
people reaching marriageable age. The birth 
rate during the last depression was, as we all 
know, extraordinarily low and it is the depres- 
sion baby who is now reaching maturity. There 
will be fewer new households in 1954 than in 
any single year in the last decade. The world 
may be this generation’s oyster, as Life magazine 
would have us believe, but the pickings for the 
rest of us may be getting a little thinner. 

The fact is that most business men concede 
that 1954’s profits will not match earnings in 
1953. Corporate profits in the latter year, at 
$20.3 billion were the third highest in U. S. 
history, this despite taxes of $24.6 billion. Down- 
ward pressures will probably push profits to 
around $19 billion in 1954. While this would 
be higher than 1952’s net of $18.6 billion, it 
is the declining tendency that disturbs the many 
businessmen: they are worried about unmoving 
inventories, contracting order backlogs, nar- 
rowing profit margins, declining exports, weak- 
nesses in consumer durables, decreasing defense 
orders, production cutbacks and just plain em- 
ployment lay-offs. These are the warning sig- 
nals they are watching with ever-increasing 
attention. 

It is perhaps in the realm of money and finance 
that some of the most meaningful signs are to 
be found. For example, the demand for loans 
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at the banks is an excellent barometer of future 
business activity. Normally, there is an expan- 
sion of such loans in the fall in anticipation of 
the Christmas season. In 1953, the usual fall 
expansion was less than expected. As 1954 be- 
gan, there was no evidence that the volume of 
loans would increase markedly over the next 
few months. A variety of explanations have 
been offered for this situation, including inven- 
tory changes and differences in tax payment 
schedules The largest part of the altered loan 
pattern, however, was due simply to the fact 
that commodity dealers and food processors bor- 
rowed much less heavily from the banks than 
they did in past years. 


(CourLED WITH THis condition there has been 

a rise in financial embarrassments and bank- 
ruptcies. Many small and medium-sized com- 
panies are having quite a time meeting their 
obligations. The prospect, according to credit 
experts, is adjustment through longer payment 
periods or liquidation. This extreme condition 
has been most evident among garment manu- 
facturers, textile jobbers, contractors and con- 
verters. True, unseasonable weather has been 
a potent factor here, forcing a sacrifice sale of 
retail stocks and in turn making it difficult for 
textile concerns to move their bolts of goods, 
but in conjunction with declining general in- 
come the situation has been at many points 
unbearable. 

When the farmer too beings to howl then 
the search for cracks in the American economy 
must begin in earnest. Once again America is 
beginning to talk about the farm problem: 
this is in many ways ¢he critical test for 1954. 
The question is not one of production, for in 
virtually all crops there is a surplus. The heart 
of the matter is the price level. Since late 1952 
the prices the farmer has been receiving for his 
output have been on the average below the 
prices he must pay for equipment, seed, taxes, 
wages, interest and all the other items that go 
into his expense bill. The result was that in 
1953 farmers retained before taxes only 36 per 
cent of gross income as compared with 39 per 
cent in 1952 and about 50 per cent during 
1942-47. This is the age-old “scissors” and the 
blades have been widening for a long time now. 

Complicating the problem is the entire farm 
Price-support program. The farmer has gen- 
erally felt that he had a right to share in eco- 
nomic progress to the same degree as he did in 
the period 1910-1914, when farm prosperity 
Was truly extraordinary. To secure this he has 
hot been averse, despite an implacable belief in 
tugged individualism, to accepting limitations 
on production in exchange for federal aid. 
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Through the years, a system of commodity loans 
was developed together with federal purchases 
of surpluses and an acreage allotment scheme 
whose purpose it was to limit production to 
some estimated demand. Incomes were thus 
guaranteed to the farmer by making sure that 
prices of selected farm crops would not fall 
below a predetermined per cent of “parity.” 
Parity itself was a mythical price which would 
permit the farmer to buy the same quantity of 
goods as he would have been able to buy with 
what he received for his crops in 1910-1914. 

The need for an expanded farm output dur- 
ing the last war led to guaranteed prices at 90 
per cent of parity but after the war this system 
hardened into official policy. Farmers went on 
producing basic crops while government stor- 
age bins filled beyond capacity. Now that farm 
income had declined some 14 per cent below 
1951 levels, resistance to altering the rigid for- 
mulas has stiffened. Yet some alteration seems 
necessary, for government is now holding under 
loan or outright ownership a total of $5 billion 
in farm surpluses. The net loss last year to the 
public through disposal of surplus commodities 
was $61 million. The administration has a real 
dilemma on its hands, for coupled with the 
knotty economic aspects there is also in the 
farm problem a political question which may 
very well prove explosive. 


AALL THE EvwENCE then suggests that the 

American economy has begun to slip. 
Whether the drop this year will be a precipitous 
one is hard to say. Should consumers, business 
men and government—all three together—de- 
cide to wait for something better to turn up, 
they will have, in ironical fashion, created a 
setting for worse conditions. It is enough now 
that there is softness in the demand for autos, 
appliances and clothing; that business invest- 
ment will fall about 8 per cent; that new hous- 
ing starts will be about 200,000 units less; that 
inventories are down, in annual rates, some $4 
billion. Holding our own in the face of these 
trends will be quite a job. Unfavorable psy- 
chological reactions by consumers and business 
men may very well be the last trigger. 

Those who accept Keynesian principles find 
the answer not a difficult one: basically, the 
government needs deliberately to stimulate de- 
mand. But this implies, among other things, a 
further increase in budget deficits. It has been 
estimated that unless the federal government 
accepts the idea of a deficit of $20 billion for 
the next fiscal year, we shall roll steadily on to 
a depression of 1930’s magnitude. If budget 
balancing continues as the aim of the present 
administration, if the preference for archaic 
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principles becomes overwhelming, the American 
people are in for an uncomfortable economic era. 


The fact is that the present administration, 
despite noble Presidential platitudes, is heavily 
addicted to traditional formulas. Mr. Eisen- 
hower, at last making a show of leadership, has 
submitted his program to Congress. This has 
been mainly through the State of the Nation 
message and the Budget and Economic Reports; 
there is also a likelihood of some dozen more 
special messages. The range of topics in these 
documents is as impressive as their treatment is 
appalling: health, housing, natural resources, 
land policy, highways, agriculture, foreign 
trade and labor are discussed with a pollyanna- 
ish equanimity. The policies suggested for these 
weighty matters do not deviate too far from 
pre-New Deal contours, and as one commen- 
tator said, some of these might even repeal the 
20th century. 

Wherever there might be in these documents 
a recognition of governmental responsibility for 
certain welfare problems, the seemingly liberal 
idea is wrapped up in language that emphasizes 
the rights of local and state governments. How 
far these political entities were able to deal with 
the shock of economic upset was illustrated in 
the last great depression. How far the present 
federal government is prepared to deal with 
similar questions is fully displayed in the Pres- 
ident’s Economic Report, released at the end 
of January. 

The document itself is a masterpiece of Wash- 
ingtonian “newspeak.” In its refusal to ack- 
nowledge forthrightly the impact of govern- 
ment on economics, it is reminiscent of the 
politics of “normalcy” in the Twenties. For 
example, it admits that the restrictive monetary 
measures adopted in early 1953 almost caused 
a depression right then: but this was because 
the “. . . business and financial community .. . 
no longer clearly remembered the discipline of 
monetary management aimed at preventing in- 
flationary booms .. .” In other words, says the 
President with disarming self-righteousness, bus- 
iness men have no one to blame but themselves 
for having been frightened by deflationary pros- 
pects. Of course, the federal government was 
later compelled to reverse its policy. Taking 
undiminished credit for the latter action, the 
Report pats itself on the back with such a re- 
sounding whack that one can almost hear the 
elbow cracking. 

The President’s Economic Report is simply 
disappointing; it fails to give one a sense of con- 
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fidence in the ability of the present administra. 
tion to deal with conditions of depression. There 
is a vigorous readiness, as in earlier Republican 
administrations, to “study the situation.” Thus, 
says the Report, one study has shown a “. . . need 
for developing a continuous inventory of sound 
projects . . .” Employment, it goes on gravely, 
requires employers: their prospects of reward 
must be sufficient to impel them to assume 
risks. (Shades of Coolidge!) Government must 
carefully redraw the lines between public and 
private activities. And we really don’t know 
what is happening now for “. . . it is impossible 
to deduce the future from statistics of the 
present or to infer it from records of the 
past ...”—about as artful a dodge as was ever 
inserted into a presidential statement. The mod- 
erate contraction now under way should soon 
come to a halt; there is a sound price relation- 
ship between raw materials and finished goods; 
business investment should continue high; the 
housing industry is no longer vulnerable to 
recessionary influences; and while many con- 
sumers admittedly have no resources as a cushion 
against a decline in income, it is encouraging to 
note the tendency toward the wider distribu- 
tion of liquid assets. Thus, we cross once cliché 
after the other until, to paraphrase a reporter 
in the election campaign, we come to the 48th 
platitude. 

There is a promise in the Economic Report 
of flexible policies should the depression really 
fall about our heads. These are visualized as 
mainly of the monetary variety—credit con- 
trols, debt management, variation of mortgage 
terms and tax rebates. But no blueprint shall 
be offered, says the President, for economic 
troubles have different causes and we must be 
ready with different remedies. Perhaps the key 
remarks are these: ““The need for constant vigi- 
lance and preparedness does not, however, justify 
constant stirring or meddling. Minor variations 
in activity are bound to occur... The arsenal 
of stabilizing weapons will be drawn upon by 
the Government boldly, but not more frequently 
than is required to help maintain reasonable 
stability.” And, as if to underscore this policy 
of perpetual watchfulness, the Report emphas- 
izes that we must avoid a doctrinaire position 
and be ready to attack on all fronts. With this 
philosophy the administration may find itself in 
the position of Leacock’s famous rider who, 
leaping on his horse, went off in all directions at 
once. How well this would solve a depression 
remains to be seen. 
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Israel's Electoral System 
by Eliezer Livneh 


HE ELECTORAL SYSTEM now in force in Is- 

rael is one of proportional representation on 
a national scale. The entire country constitutes 
one electoral district. Members of Knesset are 
elected on the basis of nation-wide party lists, 
each list providing members to Knesset in direct 
proportion to the number of votes it received. 
This system is a heritage of the period of the 
Mandate. During the era of the Mandate this 
system appeared to be both fair and democratic 
in that it provided every group in the com- 
munity with a degree of representation corres- 
ponding to its strength. This system then also 
facilitated the establishment of coalition lead- 
ership in the Jewish Agency and the Vaad Leumi 
which was essential as long as the Yishuv was 
not sovereign and had to be as representative as 
possible in its dealings with the mandatory gov- 
ernment with which it was frequently in con- 
flict. The system of proportional representation 
on a national basis was transferred also to 
municipalities and most voluntary associations. 
Elections to institutions of the Histadrut, for 
instance, are also based on proportional repre- 
sentation. 

Five years of the existence of Knesset (the 
first Knesset was convened in February 1949) 
have raised doubts regarding this electoral sys- 
tem. Criticism of the existing system expresses 
itself in four ways: 1) lack of direct contact 
between the candidates and the voters; 2) 
relatively low standard of Knesset members; 3) 
difficulty in setting up a stable government; 
4) difficulty in establishing an alternative gov- 
ernment. 

The present electoral system in fact severs 
all bonds between Knesset members and their 
electors. The Knesset member is not dependent 
on any particular district. He is not responsible 
to any specific body of voters whose approval 
he has to win. It is true that there are a number 
of members of Knesset to whom many citizens 
from all over Israel turn, but there are many, 
on the other hand, whose contact with the public 
is negligible. Under the present system each 
member of Knesset is appointed by his party, 
on which he depends and whose favor he must 
curry if he wishes to be reappointed. The vot- 
ing public can choose between party lists, but 

as no voice in the selection of the individual 
candidates. The system of proportional repre- 
sentation on a national scale which was naively 
intended to express the wishes of the electorate 


with the greatest exactness, has in fact led to 
a complete ignorement of the need for a direct 
bond between the candidate and the electorate. 

The effect of this system on the stature of 
the members of Knesset was no less serious. Since 
the member of Knesset does not have to win his 
district personally, the political parties feel no 
need to nominate strong personalities in their 
lists. The nominee, on the other hand, knowing 
that his political destiny depends not on the 
voters but on the favor of his party machine, 
fears to voice views which had not previously 
been approved by his party. The intellectual 
and moral stature of Knesset suffers from this. 
The sound and fruitful interplay of forces be- 
tween individuals and their parties disappears. 
The party becomes the sole arbiter. The speeches 
become routine. Individual initiative in Knesset 
decreases. An air of boredom is frequently en- 
gendered about Knesset. 

But the outstanding defect of this system con- 
sists in the difficulties it causes in the formation 
of a stable government, or, to be more exact, 
in the difficulty for any party to attain a stable 
majority while Knesset is in session. Under an 
electoral system that requires candidates to poll 
a mere majority in their districts, a party need 
not win a majority of the voters in the country 
in order to have an absolute majority in parlia- 
ment. The Labor and Conservative parties 
which alternately headed the government of 
England in recent decades did not receive abso- 
lute majorities in the elections. The opposition 
party, together with the Liberals and other small 
groups, received more votes than the winning 
party that headed the government. This system 
permits a plurality of voters to elect a majority 
of Parliament. But under the proportional 
representation system in force in Israel, Mapai 
(or the General Zionists) must receive a vote 
greater than the combined vote of all the other 
parties if it is to have a majority in Knesset and 
establish a stable government on its own re- 
sponsibility. Since it is highly unlikely that a 
single party should draw a vote greater than 
that of all other parties combined, there remain 
two alternatives, both of them dubious: 1) to 
establish a coalition government consisting of 
the two largest parties, which under normal 
circumstances should serve alternately as the 
governing party and the loyal opposition; 2) 
to establish a coalition of the largest (Mapai, in 
the case of Israel) with half a dozen small polit- 
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ical units. The first alternative serves to blur 
the policy differences between the chief political 
forces in the country which should normally, 
in the course of debate, serve to educate the 
public. Insofar as such a coalition endures long 
during peace time, it breeds public apathy and 
cynicism. The second alternative is no better 
than the first. In this case the large party and 
the government are dependent on the interests 
and moods of small partisan groups. The depar- 
ture from the coalition of even an insignificant 
group may overthrow the government or pose 
the possibility of new national elections. Israel’s 
experience with this electoral system from 1949 
to 1952 is unanimously admitted to have been 
unsatisfactory. 


Paradoxical as it may sound, the proportional 
representation system likewise prevents a true 
change of forces in the government. Under 
existing conditions in Israel, Mapai finds itself 
in a peculiar position. It cannot set up a Cab- 
inet with its own forces and on its own respon- 
sibility and is compelled to resort to coalitions; 
on the other hand no government can be set 
up without Mapai’s participation, since the com- 
bined parties to the right of Mapai do not con- 
stitute an absolute majority, and they naturally 
cannot set up a coalition with the Communist 
Party and the semi-communist Mapam. There 
thus arises a situation that new elections—no 
matter what their outcome—do not introduce 
any serious change in the management of the 
state. It is possible to foretell that the new gov- 
ernment will be composed of Mapai plus an 
assortment of other parties. This condition in- 
terferes with the crystallization of an alter- 
nate democratic party, does not allow a change 
in government and is unsound from any demo- 
cratic standpoint. 


THE sHorTcoMINGs of the present electoral 

system became apparent immediately after 
the establishment of the state. The perpetua- 
tion of this system to this day was not due to 
its virtues but rather to the lack of agreement 
on a new one. The majority of Israelis already 
disapprove of proportional representation on a 
national scale, but no majority has yet crystal- 
ized in favor of the system of individual can- 
didates on a district basis, such as is practiced in 
the United States and in most of the Anglo- 
Saxon countries. 

The opposition and doubts regarding an 
electoral system based on individual candidates 
seeking a majority in their own districts is 
motivated by three chief reasons. The opinion 
is still common that a two party system would 
not, at this time, reflect the social reality in 
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Israel. Many hold that it is essential that 4 
religious party and the leftist Mapam should be 
represented in Knesset. Under a district major- 
ity system these two groups would have an 
insignificant representation in Knesset, or none 
at all. Another objection to a district system 
is the fear of gerrymandering in the interests 
of specific parties, thus frustrating true repre- 
sentative government. The third objection is 
based on the feeling that no “natural” election 
districts have yet crystallized in Israel, since 
there still exist great movements of population 
within the country. It would be difficult, for 
instance, to decide to which district to attach 
immigrant transit camps and work villages 
which, once they are emptied of their present 
residents through their permanent integration 
in the economy of the country, would leave the 
district with almost no voters. 

The above doubts have led to a gradual crys- 
tallization of compromise views which follow 
two main directions. One view recommends the 
institution of districts electing a small number 
of Knesset representatives (seven, for instance) 
on the basis of proportional representation. The 
other view holds that a majority of Knesset— 
two-thirds, for instance—should be elected on 
the basis of individual candidates running in 
home districts, while the remainder should be 
chosen on a nation-wide proportional represent- 
ation basis using the minority vote in the dis- 
tricts as a yardstick. 


BUT EVEN as the above views were taking shape, 

actual political life achieved a compromise 
formula of its own. The general distaste of the 
public for proportional representation combined 
with the desire of the large parties to rid them- 
selves of the parliamentary handicap of the small 
groups which fulfill no constructive function 
and do not even express basic original views. 
Instead of making a thorough study to discover 
the best electoral system, the two largest parties 
(Mapai and the General Zionists) decided to 
sponsor a bill barring from Knesset any party 
or group that fails to draw a certain minimum 
percentage of the total vote. A minimum of 
ten percent was suggested at first, but when 
all the other parties strongly objected, the mini- 
mum was reduced to 4.2%. The passage of 
this bill would mean that any party that cannot 
draw enough votes to elect five members of 
Knesset would not be represented at all. The 
introduction of this bill before Knesset is one 
of the conditions of the new coalition govern- 
ment that has been formed under the premier- 
ship of Moshe Sharett in January, 1954. 

It is evident that passage of this bill will fail 
to solve a number of the chief problems which 
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the proponents of electoral reform had in mind. 
The proposed law would not bridge the gap 
between voter and candidate; it would not 
raise the standard for members of Knesset; nor 
would it reduce the latter’s dependence on the 
party machine. (In a sense it would make 
this dependence still stronger: now even a strong 
candidate with great vote-getting power would 
have no chance to win election without party 
sponsorship.) But considering existing condi- 
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tions, the positive aspects of the proposed law 
should not be ignored. It would reduce the num- 
ber of parties. In the second Knesset there were 
twelve Jewish paries, and some Arab ones. The 
third Knesset may have no more than six or 
seven parties at most. 

Feeling its way as it proceeds, and learning 
form its experience, the Israeli democracy is 
developing new forms consonant with its politi- 
cal needs and with the temper of its public. 


Is the U. S. Alienating India? 


by Taraknath Das 


HE POSSIBILITY that the United States will 

grant large supplies of military equipment 
to Pakistan has created considerable uneasiness 
in India. Prime Minister Nehru has declared 
that India “was watching the developments of 
a possible military agreement between Pakistan 
and the United States with very great and serious 
concern.” And the All-India Congress Party, at 
its annual conference held at Kalyani, near 
Calcutta, on January 25, 1954, adopted a resolu- 
tion which reads in part: 

“The Congress has learnt with grave concern 
that there are certain proposals for military aid 
to be given by the United States of America 
to Pakistan. The Congress would welcome the 
peaceful development of Pakistan because the 
development of all countries of South Asia is 
important and is a guarantee of peace and 
stability in South Asia. In particular, the Con- 
gress considers friendly and cooperative rela- 
tions between India and Pakistan, which have 
so much in common with each other, as essential. 

“But the intervention of a great and power- 
ful country, in the shape of military aid, what- 
ever the motives of such aid might be, necessarily 
leads to grave and far-reaching consequences 
which affect the whole of South Asia, and more 
particularly India. Such aid, it is stated, is 
meant to ensure peace in this area, but the 
effect of it is likely to be the exact opposite of 
this. The area of potential war would spread 
and fresh conflicts may arise. 

“In view of the history of Asia during the 
past few hundred years, military aid and inter- 
vention by foreign powers in Asian countries, 
is a reversal of the process of liberation which 
had led these countries, after long struggle, to 
a measure of freedom. 

“The United States of America have a long 
record as champions of freedom and democracy. 
On them rests a very great responsibility today 
because of their great power and influence. The 
congress earnestly trusts that the U.S.A. will 
not take any step which will tend to reverse 


the process of history in Asia and create doubt 
and apprehension in the minds of Asian peo- 
ples, who wish to pursue the path of freedom 
and democracy in their own way.” 


THE FEAR that Pakistan may use American 

military aid against India is not without 
foundation. After the partition of India, Pak- 
istan used military force in an effort to annex 
the state of Kashmir. Its attempt was frustrated 
by the army of India. During the ensuing six 
years the United Nations have vainly tried to 
solve the dispute and the resulting state of 
tension between the two countries came to 
resemble closely the state of near-war which 
exists between Israel and the Arab countries, 
with Pakistan playing the Arab role. Even the 
dispute over the Jordan waters has its parallel 
in the dispute over the water of rivers which 
originate in Kashmir and are used for irrigation 
purposes both in Pakistan and in India. Mr. 
Nehru has repeatedly asked for a peace pact with 
the Moslem neighbor, and his offer has been 
consistently rejected. On the other hand, high 
Pakistani officials have often reiterated their 
intention to declare a “holy war” on India for: 
the purpose of “liberating” the Moslems in 
Kashmir and in India itself. On January 20, 
1954, Sarder Ibrahim Khan, who twice repre- 
sented Pakistan’s case regarding Kashmir before 
the United Nations, declared: “If no settlement 
[of the Kashmir question] has been reached by 
the end of April, Pakistan would continue for 
eight months more to pursue peaceful means. 
After that we would be forced to resort to an 
alternative method.” 

Outright warfare between Pakistan and India 
has been avoided in the past few years perhaps 
largely because Pakistan was aware that it was no 
match for India. An increase in Pakistan’s mili- 
tary potential may tip the scale from peace to 
war. In the present tense world situation such 
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an outbreak may have repercussions reaching 
far beyond the two countries initially involved. 


EFORE LEAPING into a military understanding 

with Pakistan and sending direct military 
aid the United States should also consider the 
probable effects of such a move on still another 
Asian country—Afghanistan. Pakistan has al- 
ready annexed certain disputed terrritories on 
its Afghan frontier. The depth of Afghan feel- 
ings in this regard can be gauged by the fact 
that when Pakistan applied for membership in 
the United Nations some years ago, Afghanistan 
was the only country to vote against its admis- 
sion. Afghanistan has now also protested against 
the proposed grant of military aid to Pakistan 
and has made diplomatic moves to cement its 
relations with the Soviet Union to counteract 
such a development. Very little attention has 
been given to the effects on Afghanistan of 
Washington’s proposed policy. Yet we are faced 
here with the potentiality of another Korea in 
Central Asia should Pakistan, emboldened by 
U.S. aid, seeks to enforce its ambitions by mili- 
tary might. Afghanistan would undoubtedly 
seek Russia’s assistance. 

But even if the justified fears of India and 
Afghanistan are disregarded, it is doubtful 
whether military aid to Pakistan would in any 
way strengthen the position of the free world 
in the struggle to stem communist expansionism. 
It is frequently overlooked that Pakistan is a 
country consisting of two parts that are nearly 
a thousand miles removed from each other. 
East Pakistan, which has the larger part of the 
population, could not possibly come to the aid 
of its western twin. West Pakistan, with a 
population of 35 million, is surrounded by neigh- 
bors which rightfully fear its intentions. As 
an area of strength for the free world Pakistan 
may thus become a liability instead of an asset. 

It has been argued that since Pandit Nehru 
is a sincere opponent of communism he would 
never make any agreement with Soviet Russia. 
or communist China. But alignments of nations 
do not depend only on common ideologies. The 
United States, too, is opposed to communism and 
yet in the face of the threat from Nazi Ger- 
many and Japan it allied itself with the Soviet 
Union. India, though opposed to communism, 
might similarly seek support in Russia or in 
China in the face of an armed Pakistan whose 
increased strength could hardly serve as a deter- 
rent to wrold communism but might very well 
be an effective weapon against India. 

Those interested in granting military aid to 
Pakistan have fostered the myth of Pakistan’s 
power. Yet as things stand today both the actual 
and the potential strength of Pakistan are no 
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more than one fourth of those of India, based 
on industrial development and potential. It is 
also not generally known that the government of 
Pakistan under Moslem League leaders is not 
popular and serious opposition to it exists, es- 
pecially in East Pakistan where the majority of 
the population lives. The opposition is directed 
against the theocratic, Moslem, character which 
had ‘been imposed upon the country. Cultural 
factors, such as the demand for equality for 
the Bengali language, and the desire for greater 
autonomy from the remote capital of Karachi, 
also figure prominently. 


HE PEOPLE OF INDIA are sympathetic to the 
United States. This sympathy stems from the 
knowledge that the American people had been 
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friendly to them during the many years of 
their struggle for independence. The economic 
aid which the United States extended to India 
at various times in recent years was deeply ap- 
preciated and strengthened the feeling of friend- 
ship. That is why so many people in India are 
now amazed at the proposal to arm a neighbor- 
ing country that has come into being as a result 
of partitioning India and that has not shown 
a genuine desire to live at peace with its mother 
country. “Has the United States turned against 
India?” they ask. And if, for reasons of its 
own, the American government has decided to 
bank on Pakistan, does it not realize the effects 
on the future developments in all of Asia of 
a policy that tends to alienate the sub-continent 
of India? 


A Lost Relative Found 


by Carl Alpert 


JA rcocnorr St., on Mt. Carmel, for all the 


crowding of its houses and the first intima- 


tions of age, still retains its respectable social 
standing in Haifa. Here live many of the com- 
fortable, settled families, workmen or entre- 
preneurs, who would in the United States be the 
equivalent of the lower middle classes, though 
on a different standard of living. 

There are a number of recent arrivals as well, 
but for the most part one finds here the estab- 
lished folk, those who have been in the country 
for several decades at least. These are the people 
who grew up with the Yishuv, who suffered 
through successive years of Arab riot, World 
War II, and British repression. These are the 
people who composed the Haganah, and who 
carry memories of sons and daughters lost in 
the War of Liberation. To them Israel is more 
than just a haven, or a social experiment, or an 
economic problem. It is home. 

Such a family were the Ben-Dovs. Mordecai 
and Shulamit, years ago as a young couple in 
Poland, had obtained a coveted immigration cer- 
tificate and had come to Palestine, selecting 
Haifa as their home. Here they had been ever 
since, and here they had raised their three chil- 
dren, all in good health and all happy. Uri had 
just graduated from the Technion, the Israel 
Institute of Technology, his education delayed 
by military service. Ilana was married and had 
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moved up to the top of the Carmel. Ruth was 
still young and still at home, but beautiful and 
intelligent and popular. 

Life had been good to them, Mordecai often 
mused. His little machine shop down in the 
lower city was a source of steady income, and 
it was not as if he were merely a merchant, buy- 
ing low and selling high. He had the satisfaction 
of feeling that the machine parts and small pre- 
cision instruments which he turned out with the 
skill of his hands, and with the help of his two 
assistants, were in their small way also helping 
to build the country. Did not one of his small 
parts help to repair one of the big dredges in 
the Kishon River? He had the confidence of a 
master craftsman. 

And while Mordecai would walk down Bal- 
four St. at seven in the morning, planning his 
day, Shulamit was already out on the street 
corner to get her share of ice and the daily 
ration of milk. Then would follow the daily 
airing of the bedding and the long wait in line 
at the grocery. These were necessary evils. Not 
everybody could have an electric refrigerator, 
but who was she to be spoiled by luxuries? Re- 
member when Mordecai would have to go down 
to Herzl St. to get the ice? Today, at least, the 
ice was delivered right to the corner. 

In conversation with their neighbors, the Ben- 
Dovs would complain as strenuously as the rest. 
The irregularity of the meat ration was one of 
the women’s complaints. The unfair distribu- 
tion system in the grocery—the rising prices— 
the cost of education—the difficulty of getting 
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tickets for the Philharmonic in Haifa—these 
helped fill out the day’s quota. 

Mordecai was no less behind in his share. 
Taxes, regulations, forms to fill out, inspectors, 
lack of raw materials, prices—these were grist 
for his small talk. 

Complaining, as every good Israeli knows, has 
little to do with dissatisfaction or unhappiness. 
It is simply a form of release, leaving the indi- 
viduals free to enjoy life to its utmost. 

And so the Ben-Dovs were happy, popular, 
rich in memories of the past and in plans for 
the future. A refrigerator, a new power lathe, 
an apartment on the Carmel, a season ticket to 
the Philharmonic—these were things for which 
to aspire. 

On Saturday Mordecai would sit on his front 
porch, feet propped up on the railing. There 
was no telepone to bother him. He would go 
through the fat Friday edition of Haaretz (ten 
big pages) reading column after column, for- 
eign news, book reviews, advertisements. 


E THOUGHT OFTEN about the United States. 
All he knew about the country was what 

he read in the papers, what he saw in the movies, 
and what he heard from his friends. From this 
limited perspective, Mordecai Ben-Dov had 
come to a fixed opinion about the land. His 
views on Senator McCarthy, on the Rosenberg 
Case and on the Korean War were hardly to 
the credit of the United States. His knowledge 
of the Jewish community there was considerably 
less. He had heard that there were about five 
million Jews in the United States, and he had 
heard frequent reports of discrimination in em- 
ployment, attacks on Jewish children in the 
streets, killing of rabbis. He knew of social 
prejudice and like a good many other Israelis 
had seen the movie, ““Gentleman’s Agreement.” 
Without a refrigerator, automobile or tele- 
phone, living on less than a quarter of a pound 
of meat per month, plagued by taxes and rising 
inflation, Mordecai Ben-Tov, and Shulamit too, 
somehow felt more secure and happy than they 
believed the Jews of America to be. They did 
not blame American Jews for not rushing head- 
long to Israel. After all, they did have certain 
material comforts, and it was just too bad that 
they could not see the finger of destiny. Occa- 
sionally the Ben-Dovs would meet tourists at 
the homes of neighbors, and Mordecai would 
try to show them that the inevitable trend of 
history was already clearly evident on the Amer- 
ican scene, if only they would clear their vision. 
The reply was always in terms of American 
democracy and security and claims that anti- 
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Semitism had never touched these tourists indi- 
vidually. 

As the years passed Mordecai came to realize 
that there was no point to arguing with the 
Americans. They simply did not meet on the 
same plane. Still, perhaps there was something 
he could do. 

The Ben-Dovs had no living relative in the 
world to their knowledge. Their small group 
of kinfolk, the Dovronofskys, had been com- 
pletely lost in the European holocaust. But there 
was always the chance that one might have 
escaped. He might have gone to America. There 
might have been members of the family who 
had, in the early days when there was still time, 
emigrated to America and whom Mordecai 
might have forgotten. Surely, somewhere among 
the five million Jews of America there must 
be a Dovronofsky, with a wife and children, 
and problems. 

The Israeli dwelt on the idea and discussed it 
with his wife. Just as European Jews had once 
frantically sought out relatives abroad, so might 
the Jews of America some day—who knows— 
be in need of a helping or friendly hand from a 
kinsman. Oh, perhaps there would never be a 
Hitler in America, perhaps never a major pog- 
rom, but if bad times came, would not the wiser 
ones in America begin at last to think seriously 
of Israel? And if there were a friend, a relative, 
already established and willing to lend a helping 
hand, would it not make things that much 
easier? 

Mordecai had a good imagination, and in his 
expansive moments he was already planning a 
relocation of the furniture in their modest 
apartment, so that there would be room to ac- 


commodate another family within the same _ 


walls. Uri and Ruth would doubtless be married 
and in homes of their own by that time. 


THE MORE IMMEDIATE problem was to estab- 

lish the initial contact. Like so many other 
Israelis, Mordecai was a habitual listener to the 
Missing Relatives program which followed the 
news broadcast at 6:30 each evening. As a be- 
ginning he sent in his request, seeking informa- 
tion about anyone by the name of Dovronofsky 
from his little village in Poland. He heard the 
announcement on the air, but there were no 
replies. 

He contacted the Jewish Agency in Jerusalem 
and registered the name on their wanted lists, and 
was assured that the list was sent to Jewish 
Agency offices around the world. 

“In America too?” he wanted to know, and 
was told that the American office would also 
be on the lookout. 
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At a kiosk he purchased one of the New York 
Yiddish newspapers, and then wrote them a 
letter asking their help in finding Dovronofsky. 
It became a campaign. The Hias was called in 
to help as well. Haifa’s Ben-Dov exploited 
every possible source to find a relative in Amer- 
ica. 

The missing relative began to take on the 
form and shape and personality of a real in- 
dividual in his mind. Mordecai began to picture 
him. He was about the same age as Mordecai. 
He was rich. He had two cars, a permanent 
maid and an electric refrigerator. He had a big 
business, but he was unhappy. Anti-Semites in- 
sulted him on every side, and one day someone 
threw a brick through the plate glass window 
of his store. Dovronofsky was a big contributor 
to the Zionist funds, and for the first time in 
his life he began to think seriously of taking his 
family to Israel where “we will at least be 
among our own kind.” 

But whom did he know there? If only he 
had a relative in Israel to whom he could turn! 

Mordecai redoubled his efforts, and nagged at 
the Jewish Agency officials to find his missing 
family. Still there were no results. 

It was only as the result of a hunch that on 
one of his infrequent visits to Tel Aviv, he 
stepped into the U. S. Information Service 
Library on Bialik Street. 

“Just looking around,” he told the librarian 
at the desk, and wandered into the reading room. 
From there he entered the small reference room, 
and his eye caught a copy of the Manhattan 
telephone directory on the table. He sat down 
and leafed through the pages. So many names! 
He turned to the “D”s, and his index finger 
slowly followed down the list. There were no 
Dovronofskys—but what was this? 

“Dovron Specialty Co... .” he read. 

He said the name again. He knew how 
many American Jews had changed their names. 
Had he not done so himself in Israel? Dovron— 
that might very well have been Dovronofsky 
once. The name was not a common one. Had 
he found a relative? 

Back in Haifa that night Mordecai rewrote 
the draft of his letter three times. He wanted 
it to look just right and sound just right. The 
address seemed short and peculiar, in that ab- 
breviated telephone book style, but he was con- 
fident that it would reach its destination. He 
allowed about one week for air mail to New 
York, say two days for his relative to answer, 
and another week for the return flight. 

Once again he began planning a shift of the 

niture. They would certainly need a new 
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The First Midwestern Regional 
Conference of the Labor Council 
of the 


UNITED JEWISH APPEAL 
will be held on 


SATURDAY AND SUNDAY 
MARCH 6 & 7, 1954 


at the 
Palmer House, Chicago, Ill. 


Devoted to the problems of greater participa- 
tion of all sections of the Labor Zionist move- 
ment in the activities for the UJA; our role, 
as a movement, in the local Welfare Funds and 
Federations and in Jewish communal life in 
America in general. The Conference will hear 


ZALMAN SHAZAR 


Former Minister of Education of the State 
of Israel, Head of the Department of Edu- 
cation of the World Zionist Organization. 


RABBI JAMES G. HELLER 


President of the Labor Zionist Organization. 


LOUIS SEGAL 


General Secretary of the Farband. Newly 
elected member of the World Zionist 
Executive. 


DR. SARA FEDER 


National President of the Pioneer Women 

of America. 
Delegates representing all sections of our move- 
ment in the following communities are expected 
to attend: 
Denver—Colorado; Chicago, Ill.; Gary and 
South Bend—Ind.; Des Moines and Sioux City 
—Iowa; Louisville—Kentucky; Detroit, Flint 
and Grand Rapids—Michigan; Minneapolis and 
St. Paul—Minnesota; Kansas City and St. Louis 
—Missouri; Omaha—Nebr.; Akron, Canton, 
Cincinnati, Cleveland, Columbus, Dayton, To- 
ledo and Youngstown—Ohio; Chattanooga, 
Memphis and Nashville—Tennessee; Madison 
and Milwaukee—Wisconsin. 
Our complete participation in the great nation- 
al effort of American Jewry to help Israel attain 
economic independence and _self-sufficiency— 
The United Jewish Appeal—is of immeasurable 
significance for Israel, for American Jewish life 
and for the Labor Zionist movement. It is 
the solemn duty of every branch of the Farband, 
every branch of the Poale-Zion, every club of 
the Pioneer Women and their central bodies 
in the invited communities to be represented 
and to participate in this all-important Confer- 
ence. The urgency of the hour demands it! The 
primacy of the UJA in Jewish life demands it! 


Two other Regional Conferences 
in preparation: 
Pacific Coast Regional Conference, 
Los Angeles, Calif. April 3 and 4. 


Eastern States Regional Conference, New 
York, dates to be announced. 
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double-bed—but any expense was worth the 
mitzvah of helping a member of the family . . . 


Mor Dovron left the car in the driveway. If 
they were going out to visit the Gordon’s 
tonight, they’d need it. He edged it up to the 
garage to keep it out of the way of the flying 
spray from the automatic lawn sprinkler. 
Dinner was quiet. Milton had phoned that 
he was staying in the city and would be back 
late. The date with the Gordon’s was confirmed. 
There was no mail at home except the postcard 
announcing the lodge’s annual minstrel show. 
There was little to tell regarding his office 
work. Then he recalled the letter. 
He swallowed the mouthful of meat and 
potatoes. 
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“Listen to this, Ethel,” he said. “I got a letter 
at the office today from Israel . . . addresed to 
the company, but intended for me Personally 
Some guy by the name of Bendov claims he : 
related to us and wants us to write to him—in 
Jerusalem I think, or Haifa. Doesn’t ask fo, 
anything, just wants us to write. I guess the 
demands come next. Remember when the Ros- 
enbergs wrote to somebody in Israel and began 
getting a string of requests for food package 
and a baby grand piano and a refrigerator and 
everything? I’m not going to be one of those 
suckers. He’ll wait a long time till he ever hears 
from me. That for Bendov!” 


“Wait, Moe! Don’t tear the envelope. The 
Gordon boy saves stamps!” 
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Jews Behind the lron Curtain 


by C. Bezalel Sherman 


The Jews in the Soviet Satellites, by Peter Meyer, 
Bernard D. Weinryb, Eugene Duschinsky, 
Nicolas Sylvain. Syracuse University Press, 
1953, 637 pp. $6.50. 


: jn JEWs IN THE SovIET SATELLITES is a sequel 
to Solomon Schwartz’s book on the Jews in 
the Soviet Union which appeared some time ago. 
Together, the two volumes (both appear under 
the sponsorship of the American Jewish Com- 
mittee) complete the tragic story of the liquida- 
tion of Jewish life behind the Iron Curtain. 
The present volume unfolds the various stages 
the Jewish communities had undergone in East- 
ern and Central Europe before they were doubly 
destroyed—first by Nazi physical extermination 
and later by communist spiritual obliteration. 
These communities—in Czechoslovakia, Poland, 
Hungary, Romania, and Bulgaria—were among 
the most dynamic in the Jewish world only a 
generation ago. Between the two wars they 
were the seat of Jewish learning, the center of 
Jewish culture, the mass-base of all Jewish 
movements, and the wellspring of Jewish cre- 
ativity. They were a shambles when they 
emerged from the Hitler holocaust. Only a 
pitiful remnant of their population survived. 
But the survivors were not a demoralized mob. 
They had retained enough inner vitality to aspire 
to a new life, not only as individuals but as 
groups as well. Many thousands of them, seeing 


. regained 


no hope for themselves in their native lands made 
their way to Eretz Israel. Those who stayed 
behind tackled the superhuman task of resur- 
recting Jewish communities out of the ashes of 
Treblinka and Maidanek. Having contributed 
more than their proportionate share to the de- 
feat of the Hitler hordes, they had every reason 
to expect understanding, compassion and en- 
couragement from the people in the liberated 
countries. ‘This was their due not merely as a 
matter of simple justice and elementary human 
decency, but also as the fulfillment of the moral 
commitments under which those countries had 
their freedom. “Surviving Jews,” 
writes Peter Meyer, “‘were to obtain, as a matter 
of course, full restitution of their Nazi-expro- 
priated properties, and compensation for what 
they had been forced to endure. They were to 
enjoy equal civic rights, including complete re- 
ligious freedom, and full opportunity to develop 
their culture and communal institutions. They 
were bitterly disappointed. The new rulers 
only finished what the Nazis began. When the 
Iron Curtain sealed off Eastern Europe from the 
rest of the world there was nothing left of Jew- 
ish collective life in that part of the globe.” 
In the process of destruction the aims were 
the same throughout the Soviet zone, but the 
means varied from satellite to satellite. In no 
country did the communists represent anything 
approaching a majority of the population; they 
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could therefore be lifted to power only on the 
bayonets of the Red Army. What they could 
not gain by democratic methods they set out 
to win by terror. As regimes imposed by a 
ruthless foreign invader, the puppet govern- 
ments tried to placate their subjects in matters 
which did not interfere with the plans to es- 
tablish ‘Peoples’ Democracies.” 

Anti-Semitism was the one popular mood 
communists could cater to with profit in their 
march to dictatorial power. Deep-seated and 
age-old prejudices against Jews were eating away 
at the vitals of Eastern and Central Europe long 
before Hitler appeared on the horizon; this ex- 
plains why he found so many willing allies in 
the work of butchering Jwes in every land he 
sized. Among those who did not directly par- 
ticipate in the butcheries there were many who 
were grateful to the Nazis for solving for them 
a problem which had plagued them for_years; 
and there were also those who benefited by 
coming into ownership of Jewish property and 
business at hardly any cost. No wonder they 
received with ill-concealed displeasure and, in 
many cases, with open hostility the Jews who 
emerged from hiding. The post-war climate 
into which the surviving Jews entered was well 
characterized by Dr. Marton, Hungarian born 
Zionist leader, in his testimony before the Anglo- 
American Committee of Inquiry on Palestine, 
“We are,” he said, “hated because we returned 
from the dead . . . They were quite satisfied 
that there were no more Jews, and no more 
Jewish problem. Our return was a painful sur- 
prise for them. They look upon us as ghosts, 
and no one loves ghosts,”’—particularly when 
the ghosts come back to claim their homes and 
to demand restitution for damages and _ losses 
which proved such a boon to substantial seg- 
ments of the non-Jewish population. 


THE Nazi ERA unleashed dark forces which it 

would, at best, have taken a generation to re- 
harness. But the Communist authorities did 
nothing to bring to their peoples, ravaged by 
anti-Semitic propaganda, a full realization of 
the desperate plight of the Jewish returnees. On 
the contrary, they insisted that the fact that 
Jews were singled out for total extermination 
under Hitler did not entitle them to special 
consideration in the ‘Peoples’ Democracies.” 
Even before the Communists consolidated their 
power, they were the first to find ways and 
means of circumventing and nullifying the 
indemnification laws which were promulgated 
by the coalition governments right after the 
war. Sensing the temper of the people, Com- 
munists resorted to subterfuge and far-fetched 
rationalizations to deny Jews what was right- 
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fully theirs: land was not returned to Jews in 
Hungary because, as Mathias Rakosi testified, 
“Jews do not till their land.” In Czechoslovakia 
Jews could not recover their property because 
they “Germanized” during the existence of the 
Austro-Hungarian empire. In May, 1947 a 
Communist member of the Czechoslovak par- 
liament declared: 

The restitution of properties to Jews is a diffi- 
cult thing. The Jews Germanized; then they 
ran away for racial reasons; and now they or 
their sons are coming back as soldiers of our 
armies abroad. But we cannot trust their pat- 
riotism. The pot in which food was once spoiled 
stinks even if it had been thoroughly scoured. 
When the economy of the satellite coun- 

tries was nationalized, restitution of course be- 
came an academic issue. And if a Jew was still 
naive enough to try to retrieve personal belong- 
ings which he had a right to possess even under 
the nationalization regulations, he was accused 
of conspiring to restore capitalism. Jews were 
thus hit coming and going. If they worked 
for the government, they drew the wrath of 
the anti-Communist majority—with the Mos- 
cow rulers quite willing to throw the Jewish 
bureaucrats to the lions whenever the going got 
tough. If Jews, on the other hand, tried to 
hold on to their small enterprise, they were 
treated as class enemies. And if, after being 
doubly robbed, they attempted to keep body 
and soul together by selling their last belong- 
ings, they were arrested as “profiteers” and 
“black-marketeers.” Uprooted from their old 
economic pursuits and not given time to grow 
into the new economic order, Jews became a 
declassed mass, sitting ducks for the arrows of 
social demagogy. Hungary was the first country 
to embark upon a policy of mass-deportation. 
The example was soon emulated by Rumania 
and other satellites. Taking a leaf from the 
Soviet book, they deported thousands of Jews 
to slave-labor camps. Very few ever returned. 

The new rulers of Eastern and Central 
Europe used anti-Semitism, as did the old rulers 
for many generations, as a tool to bolster their 
positions. Since Communists were not, as a 
rule, anti-Semites by conviction and since com- 
munism as a movement had never before been 
anti-Semitic per se, the question arises why the 
satellite regimes chose to employ that particular 
tool at the time they did. No one can be cer- 
tain of the answer, but the authors of the vol- 
ume under review offer a plausible explanation. 


N’ DESTROYING the Jewish communities, Com- 
munists followed the line they pursued in 
crushing freedom in the lands that had fallen 
victim to their machinations. After the war, 
when the satellites still had to go through the 
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motions of complying with the Yalta and 
Teheran decisions, the agents of the Kremlin 
could not openly set up their rule. They were 
forced to coalesce with other parties and to get 
into united fronts with liberal groups in order 
to appease public opinion in the Western coun- 
tries. Once inside the government circles, 
Communists systematically eliminated all oppo- 
sition by suppressing progressive organizations 
and clubbing Socialist parties into “mergers” 
with themselves. No sooner was the latter ac- 
complished than the purges began. Former 
leftist leaders were arrested and executed on 
trumped up charges. The Communist ranks 
were next ransacked for ““Titoists” and “sabo- 
teurs.” The field constantly narrowed—until 
the veteran Communist leaders were the only 
ones left to liquidate. It was not long before 
their heads rolled in the gutter. 


Purges are an integral part of Communist 
practices. In view of the fact that Communists 
never concede that their programs can be wrong, 
and inasmuch as they do not recognize that 
objective causes may be responsible for the mis- 
carriage of their plans, they can explain failures 
and setbacks only on the basis of treachery. Ac- 
cording to this thesis, which has the force of 
immutable natural law in Communist theory, 
international capitalism, defeated in open battle, 
sends its secret agents into the ranks of the 
revolutionary party with the purpose of wreck- 
ing it from within. The history of the Com- 
munist movement is thus the history of purging 
the wreckers. Responsibility for all Commun- 
ist defeats and blunders was placed at the door- 
steps of the Trotzkyites in pre-Hitler times, and 
of Titoists in the post-war era. Zionism and 
Jewish nationalism became the scapegoats dur- 
ing the period of the cold war. 

Jews were picked for the role of the scapegoat 
for more reasons than one. It was, to begin 
with, a role which they played for centuries un- 
der various economic and political systems; 
they were the traditional “alien” and “enemy 
within.” They maintained a communal life of 
their own and, hence, exposed themselves to the 
charge of refusing to fall in step with the new 
workers’ society. In addition, they received aid 
from Jews abroad and this aroused both envy 
and suspicion among their non-Jewish neigh- 
bors. And finally, Jews were a convenient 
scapegoat because the bulk of the people in the 
satellite countries, frustrated in the hope to re- 
gain national independence and reduced to a 
status of subjugated colonials by Soviet im- 
perialism, constituted fertile ground for the 
chauvinistic slogans with which the Communists 
operated. Jews, as presented in these slogans, 
were pathologically incapable of loyalty to the 
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“socialist fatherland” because they were inher. 
ently ‘“‘passportless cosmopolitans,” doing the 
bidding of international reaction. “Cosmopol- 
itanism” and “bourgeois nationalism” were to be 
sure mutually exclusive concepts; but this pre- 
sented no obstacle to Communist reasoning. The 
circle was squared by bringing into the propa- 
ganda Zionism and Jewish world organizations 
like the American Jewish Joint Distribution 
Committee. The State of Israel was depicted 
as the base of operations for Jewish nationalism 
and the JDC as the center of the Jewish inter- 
national spying web. Because of the enormity 
of the frameups in the Prague trials, it is fre- 
quently forgotten that the monstrous charges 
which sent Rudolf Slansky and his co-defend- 
ers to the gallows contained nothing new in 
Communist justice. Eugene Duschinsky, in the 
chapter on Hungary, quotes from the record 
of the Rajk trial, which preceded the Prague 
lynchings by three years, to show that the 
canard of spying for America at Zionist behest 
was levelled against Budapest Communists as 
early as 1949. In that trial the public prosecutor 
asked the defendant, Tibor Szongi, a leader of 
the Hungarian Communist Party, whether he 
was a member of the Zionist Movement. In 
perfect Moscow style, the accused, far from 
confining himself to a yes- or no-answer, went 
beyond the question and volunteered the fol- 
lowing information: 


As far as I know, Ferenc Nagi and Gyorgy 
Demeter were members of the Zionist move- 
ment. In this connection I know, and I have 
had personal experience in Switzerland to bear 
it out, that the Zionist movement generally 
cooperated very closely with the American Sec- 
ret Service. 


BEFoRE THE CoMMUNISsT distatorship became 

absolute, a certain amount of Jewish emigra- 
tion was tolerated and, in the case of Bulgaria, 
Poland, and partly Rumania, even abetted for 
a while. In addition to other considerations, 
emigration was a source of revenue to the im- 
poverished satellite states. However, the “Peo- 
ples’ Democracies” clamped down on emigration 
after it became evident that the State of Israel 
was not ready to join the Soviet bloc. It should 
be noted, however, that the difficulties Jews en- 
countered in leaving the Soviet zone bore a 
direct relationship to the degree of influence 
Jewish Communists wielded in a country: the 
greater the influence the smaller the chance for 
Jewish emigration. Employing the above-de- 


scribed tactics, the Jewish Communists, an in- 
significant minority in the Jewish environment, 
drove other Jewish groups into coalitions and 
amalgamations and then ousted them at the first 
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opportunity from the institutions they had built 
up. The next step was to dissolve the institutions 
and to crush the last vestiges of Jewish commu- 
nal existence. If there are any Jewish schools 
or synagogues left in the satellite countries, they 
can neither check nor retard the disintegration 
of Jewish life. 

This disintegration is vividly described in the 
six monographs and the introduction compris- 
ing the present volume. The authors, all rec- 
ognized authorities in their fields, bring into 
their work an intimate familiarity with the 
countries about which they write and a vast 
amount of scholarship. All chapters are thor- 
oughly documented and leave no doubt as to 
the correctness of Meyers’ over-all conclusion: 
“The post-war history of Central Europe’s Jews 
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... will count among the most pathetic episodes 
in the long annals of Jewish suffering. It is a 
story of how thousands of widowers, widows, 
and orphans, the few survivors of once teeming 
communities, limp back, sick, starved, and des- 
titute from concentration camps and under- 
ground places of hiding; how they find their 
houses occupied by strangers, their property 
lost, their relatives exterminated, encountering 
hatred where they expected sympathy, and envy 
where they expected pity. With fierce energy 
they set about to recreate a personal and com- 
munal life for themselves, almost succeeding in 
the face of immense difficulties .. . And then 
all these hopes are abruptly blasted by new ter- 
ror and oppression—the agony of persecution, 
so recently ended, begins anew.” 








A Minor Novel of Major Meaning 


by Jacob Sloan 


A PASSAGE IN THE NIGHT, 
by Sholem Asch, Putnams, New 
York, 1953. 


HOLEM ASCH is by every cus- 

tomary reckoning the most 
successful author writing in Yid- 
dish in the United States today— 
the most widely read, the wealth- 
iest, and the one with the largest 
general (i.e., non-Jewish) reputa- 
tion. But the significant fact 
about his success is that it has 
been won and maintained entirely 
in translation: in English, the lan- 
guage of a culture seemingly so 
alien to the native world of Yid- 
dish literature, the Old Country. 
Though Asch spoke with the 
tongue of angels, or write with 
the pen of Shakespeare, had his 
novels and short stories remained 
in their original tongue, he would 
have continued like the other 
writers of Yiddish, deserted by his 
natural readers, as lonely as a hut 
in the Yiddish literary wilderness. 

But Asch managed to escape the 
confines of the Yiddish cafes and 
newspaper offices. His story is 
common knowledge: how he 
gained the best-seller kingdom 
with The Nazarene; how he quar- 
reled with his sensitive co-religion- 
ists over the presumed tendency 
toward apostasy in that novel and 
in his later The Apostle; and most 
recently, how he had decided to 
remove from the fleshpots of 


Miami, sad at the hostility of ‘“‘ex- 
tremist . . . atheist” Jews. 
Whatever the soul-embittering 
consequences of Asch’s career as a 
public figure, there is no question 
but that that career was made pos- 
sible only by his transposition 
from the strictly Jewish to the 
wider American literary scene. 
Translation lifted his fortunes 
above those of his fellow Yiddfh 
writers, many of whom are not 
conspicuously his inferiors, and a 
few his superiors. Naturally, they 
too have sought, and are seeking 
still, a similar recognition through 
an English incarnation. But neith- 
er the late I. J. Singer, nor Opat- 
oshu, nor Schneour, has been lucky 
enough to see his virtues, so mani- 
fest in Yiddish, appreciated in 
English adaptations. True, there 
has been a recent spurt of en- 
thusiasm among intellectuals for 
Yiddish writers, as the results have 
become known of the anthology 
soon to be published under the 
editorship of Eliezer Greenberg 
and Irving Howe. Thus, Bashevis 
has won some high-brow adher- 
ents from Saul Bellow’s brilliant 
translation of a story of his for 
Partisan Review, and interest in 
Grade has been aroused by Milton 
Himmelfarb’s highly intelligent 
Englishing of a thoughtful dia- 
logue by that author that has 
appeared in Commentary. Among 
the classic figures in Yiddish liter- 


ature, Sholom Aleichem has won 
considerable sympathy through 
Maurice Samuel’s fine treatment 
of The World of Sholom Aleichem, 
and Butwins’ pleasant collection 
of tales in The Old Country. Yet 
these authors, interesting as they 
may have proven to the more cur- 
ious reader of English, have not 
been accepted as Asch alone has as 
part of the popular mainstream of 
current American literature. 


How vm Ascu achieve _ this 

unique position? The explan- 
ations are various, yet almost all 
of them seem to be motivated in 
large part by malice and envy, and 
couched in those omniscient terms 
so characteristic of literary people 
and judgments. 

It was Asch’s shrewdness that 
made his mark for him, says one 
school of thought: he saw the re- 
markable acclaim that third-raters 
like Lloyd Douglas and A. J. 
Cronin were having with their 
novels about Jesus and his follow- 
ers, and decided to out-Christ the 
Christians. The fact that Asch, 
had always been personally inter- 
ested in the ‘Judeo-Christian 
tradition” didn’t hurt, either. It 
enabled him to produce “sincere” 
works (in the ambiguous Holly- 
wood sense of the term). 

No, declared others.. It was 
Asch’s technique that “made” 
him, that grand epical manner, 
from which artistic nuances of 
style and characterization aren’t 
to be expected. By accentuating 
his positive gifts — “sweep,” 
“breadth” — Asch captivated an 
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audience already predisposed to 
“big” books. 

Still others insist it was not 
Asch’s face that was his fortune 
but that of his translator, Maurice 
Samuel. Beside being an extremely 
skilful writer himself, Samuel pos- 
sessed the translating gift: he 
would and did improve Asch. Sam- 
uel, they say, cut away the tur- 
gidities of Asch’s Yiddish style, 
tightened his narrative line, point- 
ed his moral—in a word, remade 
Asch in the image of a middle- 
brow American novelist. 


I have gone to such length to 
deseribe Asch’s status as the Yid- 
dish writer in English translation, 
and the usual explanations of that 
status, because such a description 
is basic to the appraisal of his latest 
novel, A Passage in the Night. 
For this book, though clearly one 
of Asch’s poorer expressions from 
the point of view both of tech- 
nique and understanding of the 
general American scene, is inval- 
uable for the directness with which 
it faces the reality of the situation 
of the East European Jewish im- 
migrants to America. It deals with 
what one may call the subject of 
the translation of their cultural 
values, and it treats of their own 
awareness of the basic deficiency 
of that translation, however su- 
perfically complete it may seem. 


Now I do not mean by this 
juxtaposition of Asch’s own his- 
tory of a successful translatee with 
that of his landsmen to imply that 
Asch has consciously put himself 
and his own situation in this book. 
Whatever Asch’s visible lapses as 
an artist, he is far too professional 
a writer not to know, in his fin- 
gertips if not in his mind, that 
nature may imitate art, in Oscar 
Wilde’s penetrating aphorism, but 
fiction rather simulates than re- 
produces life. Every true, novelist 
—and Asch is undoubtedly that— 
knows that his fiction must pro- 
duce the effect of verisimilitude: 
the persons and situation must be 
credible. But fiction that aims to 
be naively “true to life” ends up 
as journalism. For, after all, a 
novel is a work of the imagina- 
tion, with a coherence and a mean- 
ing that resists our discovery in 
life. The work of fiction must 
convince the reader’s imagination, 
even more than his experience, that 


the events and persons described 
are potentially, if not actually, 
real, and that what happens has 
meaning in terms of the book, not 
so much of life itself. 


Because Asch is an authentic 
story-teller, A Passage in the 
Night, though it deals both di- 
rectly and indirectly with the 
problem of cultural translation, 
cannot be regarded simply as a 
symbolic representation of the au- 
thor’s own position. Rather, the 
novel is both a dilution and an 
expansion of Asch’s personal his- 
tory. For Isaac Grossman, the 
Jewish hero of A Passage in the 
Night, is not, like Asch, a writer, 
for whom the question of com- 
munication is all important. Yet 
some part of his suffering obvious- 
ly flows from his inability to com- 
municate even to those closest to 
him — his relatives, friends — the 
truth of that suffering. On the 
other hand, Asch’s effectiveness as 
a creator of fiction is limited to 
the inestimable residue left after 
his novel is put down. Grossman, 
as a powerful business man whose 
hotels and buildings are of direct 
importance to all kinds of men, is 
in a way a larger and more per- 
manent creative figure. Even in 
terms of cultural translation, the 
builder is a more accurate con- 
temporary prototype than the 
novelist is of the translation of 
ideas into meaning in our society. 
Then, again, Isaac Grossman and 
not Sholem Asch is the Jewish 
culture hero in the United States: 
the intelligent, forceful, and dis- 
turbed business man whom Ab 
Cahan limned in the classic Rise 
of David Devinsky, not the Euro- 
pean pseudo-Faust of Thomas 
Mann’s novels. 


INALLY, THE MORAL DILEMMA 

that enervates Isaac Grossman 
is the same one that incapacitates 
Sholem Asch, a Yiddish writer 
who peoples ancient Judea in the 
time of Jesus and modern New 
York in the days of Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt alike with shte?l 
Jews. But, more important, it is 
also the dilemma of a complete 
generation whose spiritual roots 
are in the Other Side, in der heym, 
while the soil of their physical 
existence is America. How to re- 
concile this dichotomy, this split 
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with the ways of one’s Orthodox 
father, and this inability to com. 
prehend the ways of one’s chil- 
dren, with one’s moral responsj- 
bility as a Jew and a human fe. 
ing? And how shall such ‘an 
“alienated man” preserve a sense 
of his own identity? 

The natural result of his aware- 
ness of this dilemma is an over- 
whelming anxiety. Isaac Gross- 
man knows in his very bones that 
he must remain grief-stricken un- 
til he can make redress for the 
lost wallet which he deliberately 
withheld from its Gentile owner, 
To this theft, and not to his 
undoubted creative powers, he as- 
cribes his rise in American society, 
So long as he has not removed the 
burden of this lie from his con- 
science, he will remain insecure in 
his role. 


The rest follows inevitably. It is 
to be expected that none of Isaac 
Grossman’s circle shall accept his 
guilt — for such an acceptance 
would in some way involve them 
in it. They have all hung to his 
coattails, they too must all prove 
culpable — the devoted secretary, 
the “good American” son, the ra- 
tionalistic family doctor — and 
even the despiritualized psychoan- 
alyst, whose dogma presumably ig- 
nores the essential soul of man. 

Nor is it incongruous at .all, in 
this book about cultural transla- 
tion at the expense of personal 
identification, that Isaac Grossman 
should in the end, on the brink of 
death, manage the turning, the 
Teshuvah. Such a conclusion is 
in conformity with the best reli- 
gious and tragic tradition—Lear 
with Cordelia dead in his arms. 


Because Sholem Asch has chosen 
this most significant of all sub- 
jects for his generation, A Passage 
in the Night cannot be dismissed 
as lightly as it has universally been. 
True, the book is full of patent 
contrivances and misconceptions} 
True, the scheming lawyer is a 
stock figure of villainy; the mod- 
ern rabbi who heals Grossman 
through accepting his need for 
atonement as real and enlisting the 
aid of Catholic priests is terribly 
smug; the discovery that the sin 
was really quite venial, since the 
loss of his wallet led to the Gen- 
tile’s reform, is an incredible piece 
of melodrama; the housing project 
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for veterans is far too easy a pen- 

ance for a rich man, another bow 

on the author’s part to the Ameri- 

can Shundroman that prefers “‘so- 

cial conscience” to substitute for 
rsonal conscience. 

But all these objections, though 
yccurate, are unimportant in the 
light of Asch’s major intent, they 
mar the book as a novel, but they 
do not disturb its effectiveness as 
a kind of modern morality play. 
For the failure of Isaac Grossman’s 
translation from the Jewish tradi- 
tion to the American way of life 
lies in a confusion of identity, and 
not in the moral insensibility and 
failure of nerve that afflicts his 
children. To every generation the 
tragedy it deserves; A Passage in 
the Night is a very minor work, 
but Isaac Grossman’s tragedy is 
major indeed. 


A SAGA OF REDEMPTION 
by Jacob Katzman 


THE REDEEMERS, by Leo W. 
Schwarz; Farrar, Straus and 
Young, New York, 1953, pp. 
385, $4.50. 


OTHWITHSTANDING the great 
harvest of books and other 
writings on the shattering exper- 
ience of Jews in the Nazi holo- 
caust—the so-called Aurban liter- 
ature, of which Dr. Philip Fried- 
man alone has catalogued and 
described some 5000 published 
items—there still exist numerous 
lacunae of fundamental impor- 


_ tance to the completion of the 


story and its proper understand- 
ing. Each time a book appears, 
filling such a gap, we must there- 
fore be grateful to the author 
who performed the labor and to 
the publisher who hazarded the 
risk of a surfeited and limited 
reader audience. Such a book is 
Leo W. Schwarz’s recently pub- 
lished The Redeemers. 













Actually, the book deals not 
with the destruction but with its 
aftermath, with the manner in 
which the surviving remnant re- 
constructed itself following its 
liberation. The title is most ap- 


propriate. No doubt Schwarz had 
in mind the Talmudic legend that 
on the very day the Temple was 
destroyed, the Messiah was born. 
Throughout the ages it has been 





the sustaining faith of the Jews 
that out of catastrophe must come 
a rebirth, dispersion must be fol- 
lowed by a return and suffering 
must lead to redemption. Imbued 
with this faith, the survivors of 
the Hitler gehenna revealed them- 
selves to be redeemers. They were 
that in a threefold sense: they re- 
deemed their own dignity as 
human beings; they contributed 
mightily to the redemption of 
their people; and they helped to 
redeem our faith in Man. It was 
this quality in them that filled 
with awe, wonderment and pride 
those of us who were present at 
the time of liberation and later 
worked among them in the camps. 
Miraculously these indescribably 
brutalized and all-but-dead bones 
quickly came alive and asserted 
their indestructible human spirit 
and their great moral strength. 
Almost from the start, they 
welded the bonds of their inner 
unity and grimly determined to 
forge out of their brethern’s trag- 
edy and their own anguished 
plight a powerful weapon for the 
emancipation of Israel. 

The story of their physical and 
spiritual regeneration, of the rich 
and varied community life they 
created for themselves despite 
their continued confinement in 
camps in the midst of the butcher- 
people, and the record of the 
bitter struggle they waged un- 
remittingly against their erstwhile 
liberators for the right to go home 
—to their national home in Eretz 
Israel—forms a saga without equal 
in all the annals of humankind. 
It is a saga that has not yet been 
fully or adequately told. 

It must be said at the outset 
that Schwarz’s book is not the def- 
initive chronicle of this dramatic 
and heroic period. It is a sketchy, 
uneven, frequently fictionalized 
history, ranging wide in scope but 
limited in depth. But having en- 
tered this caveat, one must hasten 
to add that despite some of its 
obvious faults, The Redeemers is 
a valuable contribution to the 
record. It will be found a splendid 
aid, especially by the reader lim- 
ited to the English language, to a 
knowledge of the remarkable or- 
ganization of the liberated Jews 
in the American Zone of Ger- 
many, its indomitable leaders and 
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its singular role in the struggle 
leading to Israel Statehood. Parts 
of the book are deeply moving, all 
of it is ably written. Most of 
the material is found here for the 
first time in English. In short, it 
is a book that deserves wide reader 
attention. 

Schwarz writes out of an inti- 
mate knowledge of his subject 
matter and the people he describes. 
A noted anthologist of Jewish lit- 
erature, he served with Patton’s 
Third Army during the war, and 
as director of the JDC in Germany 
from February 1946 to March 
1947. In the latter capacity, he 
personally participated in many of 
the events and developments he 
records and was closely associated 
with the leading personalities he 
portrays. A collector by instinct, 
he accumulated a large file of doc- 
uments, reports, camp newspapers 
and other memorabilia. Later he 
studied the historical collections in 
Europe and Israel, and interviewed 
many of the protagonists. There 
is about the book, therefore, a 
warmth and intimacy which, al- 
though not in the best tradition 
of historiographic objectivity, im- 
parts to it a dramatic intensity. 


From the moment of their lib- 

eration, it was evident to 
the stronger and more persistent 
personalities among them that the 
Jewish survivors would have to 
find comfort and healing in one 
another, and that only by acting 
as a united force would they have 
the strength to rebuild their lives. 
Spontaneously, committees were 
formed to act as spokesmen for 
their fellows and to give some 
semblance of organization to their 
existence under benevolent liber- 
ators who had not the remotest 
idea what to do with them. Before 
long, these sporadic committees es- 
tablished intercommunication, met 
in joint conferences, and those in 
the American Zone of Germany 
merged to form the Central Com- 
mittee of Liberated Jews. It is 
the time-span of the Central 
Committee that sets the frame- 
work for the book, and its main 
burden is the many vicissitudes and 
struggles of the Central Commit- 
tee with the Jews themselves, the 
American military authorities— 
from whom it finally wrested a 
recognized status and self-rule— 
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the international Jewish agencies 
and, in the last stages, the re-em- 
boldened German viciousness. 

Unfortunately, not enough 
space is devoted to the schools the 
survivors built for their children, 
the Hechalutz farms with some 
four thousand pioneers, the trade 
schools with thousands of young- 
sters enrolled, the work program 
and the whole rich community 
fabric that was created. All this 
is sparsely recounted, mentioned 
as if in passing, although it surely 
merited at least as detailed de- 
scription as is given the involved 
and, from a historical point of 
view, not alway important, man- 
euverings within the Central Com- 
mittee. 


On the other hand, Schwarz 
succeeds admirably in evoking the 
compulsive drive in the survivors 
to force upon a reluctant world 
the final solution of the Jewish 
question. They were determined 
not to return to their former 
homes, now the grave-yards of 
their loved ones and of all that 
was near and dear to them. They 
refused to assume again the na- 
tionality of those peoples who so 
readily joined in the Devil’s work. 
On the hated and blood-soaked 
earth of a degenerate Europe, they 
_ saw for themselves only further 
doom and destruction. And, alas, 
they had no confidence in a world 
that with every passing month 
after the war’s end was revealing 
less compassion for them and more 
for their erstwhile murderers. 
They saw only one way—to insist 
on repatriation to the Jewish 
Homeland, and by so doing, to 
confront America and the rest of 
the world with a moral dilemma 
from which there was no other 
honorable release than accession. 
And, if the world was too blind 
or hardened to grant their wish, 
then they must be prepared to 
force their way home, come what 
may. This was their credo. It was 
to lead to an inspiring contem- 
porary miracle. 

A few days after liberation, 
Rattner, Shalit and Liebovic, for- 
mer Zionists who were to be 
among the leaders of the Move- 
ment for Return, had addressed 
a memorandum to the Jewish 
Agency in Palestine voicing their 
views. The appearance of mem- 


bers of the Jewish Brigade among 
the survivors gave the movement 
fire. The remarkable work of the 
Bricha—the underground flight 
from the East—built up a con- 
centrated mass pressure in Ger- 
many, Austria and Italy. The visit 
of David Ben Gurion set off a 
Messianic wave of enthusiasm, 
cheered on by that doughty war- 
rior’s prophetic couplet: 

“Alive in forty-five; 

A State in forty-eight!” 

When the Anglo - American 
Commission of Inquiry subse- 
quently visited the camps, 95% 
of the Jewish DP’s had only one 
reply to the query where they 
wanted to go —To Palestine! 

Meantime, out of ports in Bel- 
gium, France and Italy, a phantom 
fleet of nondescript boats was car- 
rying a steady stream of dauntless 
humanity to the waiting arms of 
the Palestinian Yishuv. Bevin 
could rant and rage. His Brittanic 
Majesty’s gunboats could fire on 
defenseless men and women—the 
tide swept on. There was no way 
back. 

Schwarz builds up this under- 
lying theme of his book to a pow- 
erful crescendo. This account of 
mounting pressure and of the 
courageous men who relentlessly 
led the movement provides many 
stirring pages. His poignant re- 
telling of the “Exodus 1947” epi- 
sode and its aftermath, is perhaps 
the best short piece to date on 
that drama-packed subject. 

Four months after the “Exodus 
1947” was fired upon, the United 
Nations decided to partition Pal- 
estine. The following May, the 
State of Israel was established. In 
all the camps, the survivors mo- 
bilized for mass-exodus and for 
participation in the War for In- 
dependence. Eleven thousand of 
them served in Israel’s armed 
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forces. By September, 1949, the 
Jewish DP population in ti 
camps in Germany had been 
duced from 165,000 to 30,000, a 
In another fifteen months, wha 
was left of the Central Committee Je 
formally terminated its existence,’ 

The last issue of The Word, the 
newspaper of the survivors, had 
thus summed up the whole epoch _ 
and its significance: 

“Years will pass, peo 
will fade, Leailees aa = 
groups will disintegrate 
New people, leaders, groups 
will arise. But over land and 
sea, through the years and 
generations, through chaos 
and rebirth, the achievements 
of the She’erith Hapletab 
[surviving remnant] will 
shine forever. Because the 
She’erith Hapletah gathered 
the remnants of an expunged 
Jewry, hewed out a path for 
the State of Israel and handed 
down the torah of Jewish 
civilization to men_every- 
where.” 
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